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BITBRATUBAr 
MY GRAVE. 
[Tue following verses are given by the Dublin Nation as one of the 


earliest pieces which came from the pen of its late editor, Thomas Davis, 
1 
Esq.. whose sudden and unexpected decease has lately taken place. ] 


Shall they bury me in the deep, 
Where wind-forgetting waters sleep ? 
Shall they dic a grave for me 

Under the grecn wood tree ? 

Or on the wild heath, 

Where the wilder breath 

Of the storm doth blow ? 

Oh, no! oh, no! 


Shall they bury me in the palace tombs, 

Or under the shade of cathedral domes? 

Sweet ‘twere to lie on [taly’s shore : 

Yet not there —nor in Greece, though I love it more. 
In the wolf or the vulture my grave shall I find? 
Shall my ashes career on the world-seeing wind ? 
Shall they fling my corpse in the battle mound. 
Where coffinless thousands lie under the ground— 
Just as they tall they are buried so ? 

Oh, no! oh, no! 


No! on an Irish green hill-side. 

On an opening lawn—but not too wide ; 

For I love the drip of the wetted trees— 

[ love not the gales, but a gentle breeze, 

To freshen the turf; put no tomb-stone there 
But green sods decked with daisies fair ; 
Nor sods too deep; but so that the dew 
The matted grass-roots may trickle through. 
Be my epitaph writ on my country’s mind, 
‘He served his country, and loved his kind.’ 


Oh! ’twere sweet unto the grave to go, 
if one were sure to be buried so. 





A MOTHER TO HER FORSAKEN CHILD. 


My child—my first born! Oh, T weep 
‘To think of thee—thy bitter lot ! 
The fair fond babe that strives to creep 

Unto the breast where thou art not, 
Awakes a piercing pang within, 

And calls to mind thy heavy wrong. 
Alas! (| weep not for my sin— 

To thy dark lot thy tears belong. 


Thy little arms stretch forth in vain 
To meet a mother’s iond embrace ; 
Alas! in weariness or pain, 
Thou gazest on a hireling’s face. 
I left thee in thy rosy sleep— 
| dared not then kneel down to bless ; 
Now—now, albeit thou mayst weep, 
Thou canst not to my bosom press. 


My child ! though beauty tint thy cheek, 
A deeper die its bloom will claim, 
When lips all-pitiless shall speak 
Thy mournfal legacy of shame. 
Perchance, when love shall gently stea! 
To thy young breast all pure as snow, 
This cruel thought shall wreck thy weal, 
The mother’s guilt doth lurk below 
—__—_—— 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
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ed, nimble-tongued traveller, from Marco Polo down to Mrs. Trollope, and 
that literary Sinbad, Captain Hall. 
Fortunate as Sir Walter Scott was in his life, it is not the least ot his good 
fortunes that he left the task of recordiug it to one so competent as Mr. 
Lockhart, who, to a familiarity with the person and habits of his illustrious 
subject, unites such entire sympathy with his pursuits, and such fine tact 
and discrimination in arranging the materials for their illustration. We 
have seen it objected that the biographer has somewhat transcended bis 
lawful limits in occasionally exposiug what a nice tenderness for the repu 
tationof Scott should have led him to conceal; but, on reflection, we are 
notinclined to adopt these views. It is difficult to prescribe any precise 
rale by which the biographer should be guided in exhibiting the peculiar- 
ities, and, still more, the » as of his subject. He should, doubtless, be 
slow to draw from obscurity those matters which are of a strictly personal 
and private nature, particularly when they have no material bearing on the 
character of the individual. But whatever the latter has done, said, or 
written to others can rarely be made to come within this rule. A swell of 
panegyric, where everything is in broad sunshine, without the relief of a 
shadow to contrast it,is out of nature, aud mast bring discredit on the 
whole Nor is it much better when a sort of twilight mystification is 
spread over a man’s actives, until, as in the case of all biographies of Cow- 
per previous to that of Southey, we are eompletely bewildered respecting 
the real motives of conduct. If ever there was a character above the ne- 
cessity of any mavagement of this sort, it was Scott’s; and we cannot but 
thivk that the frank exposition of the minor blemishes which sully it, by 
securing the confidence of the reader in the general aig of portraiture, 
and thus disposing him to receive, without distrust, those avourable state- 
ments in his history which might seem incredible, as they are certainly an- 
precedented, is, on the whole, advantageous to his reputation. As regards 
the moral effect on the reader, we may apply Scott’s own argument for not 
always recompensing suffering virtue, at the close of his fictions, with tem- 
poral prosperity—that such au arrangement would convey no moral to the 
heart whatever, since a glance at the great picture of life would show that 
Virtue is not thus rewarded. 

In regard to the literary execution of Mr. Lockhart’s work, the public 





voice has long since pronounced on it, A prying eriticism may discern a 
few of those contraband epithets and slipshod sentences, more excusable in 
‘ Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk,’ where indeed, they are thickly sown, 
than in the production of a grave Aristarch of British criticism. But this 
is small game, where every reader of the least taste aad sensibility must 
find so much to applaud. It is enough to say, that in passing from the let- 
ters of Scott, with which the work is enriched, to the text of the biographer, 
we find none of those chilling transitions which occur on the like occasions 
in more bungling productions ; as, for exarple, in that recent one in which 
the unfortunate Hannah More is done to death by her friead Roberts. On 
the coutrary, we are sensible only to anew variety of beauty in the style of 
composition. 
make it intelligible to a stranger, and selected with such discernment as to 
produce the clearest impression of the character of its author. The mass of in- 
teresting details isconveyed inlanguage,richly coloured with poetic sentiment, 


young 


truly remarked, ‘ will uever do for a writer of fiction, no, nor of history, nor 
{ moral essays, nor sermons; but which, nevertheless, finds more or less fa- 
your in our own community, at the preseut day, in each and all of these. 

The second work which we have placed at the head of this article, and 
from which the last remark of Sir Walter's was borrowed, is a series of no- 
tices originally published in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ but now collected, with 
considerable additions, into a separate volume. Its author, Mr. Robert 
Pierce Gillies, isagentleman of the Scotch: bar, favourably known by trans- 
lations from the German. The work conveys a lively report of several 
scenes and events, which, before the appearance of Lockhart’s book, were 
of more interest aud importance than they can now be, lost, as they are, 
in the flood of light which is poured on us from that source. 

Ip the absence of the sixth and last volume, however, Mr. Gillies may 
| help us to a few particulars yespecting the closing years of Sir Walter’s life, 
that may have some novelty—we know not how much to be relied on —for 
the reader. In the present notice of a work so familiar to most persons, we 
shall confine ourselves to some of those circumstances which contribute to 
form, or have aa obvious connexion with, his literary character. 





Five 


Walter Scott was born at Edinburgh, August 15th, 1771. The character 
| of his father, a member of that class of attorneys who in Scotland are called 
! Writers to the Signet, is best conveyed to the reader by suyiug that he 
| sat for the portrait of Mr. Saunders Fairford in ‘ Redgauntlet.’ “His mother 
| was a woman of taste and imagination, and had an obvious influence in guid- 
| ing those of her son. His ancestors, by both father’s and mother’s side, 
| were of ‘ gentle blood,’ a position which, placed between the highest and 
the lower ranksin society, was extremely favourable, as affording facilities 
for communication with both. A lameness in his infancy—a most fortunate 


There 1s no kind of writing, which has truth and instruction for its main | lameness for the wor!d, if, as Scott says, it spoiled a soldier—and a delicate 


object, so interesting and popular, on the whole, as biography. History 


in | Constitution, made it expedient to try the efficacy of country air and diet, 


its larger sense, hastodeal with masses, which, while they divide the at- | and he was placed under the roof of his grandfather at Sandy-Kuowe, 
teution by the dazzling variety of objects, from their very generality are | 4 few miles distant from the capital. Here his days were passed in the 


scarcely capable of touching the heart. The great objects on which it is 
employed have little relation to the daily occupations with which the reader 
is mostintimate. A nation, like a corporation, seems to have no soul, and 
its checkered vicissitudes may be contemplated rather with curiosity for the 
lessons they convey than with personal sympathy. How different are the 
feelings excited by the fortunes of an individual—one of the mighty mass, 
who in the page of history is swept along the current unnoticed and un- 
known! Instead of mere abstraction, at once we see a being like ourselves 
‘fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same 
diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and covled by the same winter 
and summer "'as we are. We place ourselves in his position, and we see 
the passing current of events with the same eyes. We becomea party to 
al! his little schemes, share in his triumphs, or mourn with bim in the disap. 
pointmentof deteat. His friends become our friends. We learn to take 
an interest in their characters from their relation to him, As they pass 
away from the stage oue after another, and as the clouds of misfortune, per- 
haps, or of disease, settle around the evening of his own day, we feel the 
same sadness that steals over us on a retrospect of earlier and happier hours. 
And when at last we have followed him to the tomb, we close the volume, 
aud feel that we have turned over another chapter in the history of life. 


On the same principles, probably, we are mure moved by the exhibition 


of those characters whose days have been passed in the ordinary routine of 


domestic and social life than by those most intimately connected with the 
great public events of their age. What, indeed, is the history of such men 
but that of thetimes? The life of Wellington or of Bonaparte is the sto 
ry of the wars and revolutions of Europe. But that of Cowper, gliding 
away in the seclusion of rural solitude, reflects all those domestic joys, and, 
alas! more than the sorrows, which gather around every man’s fireside 
and his heart. In this way the story of the humblest individual, faithfully 
recorded, becomes an object of lively interest. How much is that interest 
increased in the case of a man like Scott, who, from his own fireside has 
sentforth a voice to cheer and deiight millions of his fellow-men; whose 
life was passed within the narrow circle of his own village, as it were, but 
who, nevertheless, has called up more shapes and fantasies within that ma- 
gic circle, acted more extraordinary parts, and afforded raore marvels for 
the imagination to feed on, than can be furnished by the n t 


et) 





| development. 


| 


| On his removal to Edinburgh, in his eighth year, he was subjected : r 
His worthy father was a severe martinet in all the | to the full prime and maturity of manhood. 


| open fields, ‘ with no other fellowship,’ as he says, ‘than that of the sheep 


and lambs;’ and here, iv the lap of Nature, 

‘ Meet nurse for a poetic child,’ 
his infant vision was greeted with those rude, romantic scenes which his 
own verses have since hallowed for the pilgrims fromevery clime. In the 
long evenings, his imagination, as he grew older, was warmed by tradition- 


| ary legends of border heroism and adventure, repeated by the aged relative, 


who had herself witnessed the last gleams of border chivalry. His memory 
was one of the first powers of his mind which exhibited an extraordinar 
One of the longest of these old ballads, in particular, stuc 
so close to it, and he repeated it with such stentorian vociferation, as to draw 


as well speak in the mouth of a cannon as where that child is.’ 


to different influences. 
forms of his profession, and, it may be added, of his religion, which he 
contrived to make somewhat burdensome to his more volatile son. The 


Robert Wodrow. Even here, however, Scott’s young mind contrived to 
gather materials and impulses for future action. In his long arguments 
with Master Mitchell, he became steeped in the history of the Covenanters 
and the persecuted Church of Scotland, while he was still more rooted in 
his own Jacobite notions, early instilled into bis mind by the tales of his re- 
atives of Sandy-Knowe, whose own family had been out in the ‘affair of 
forty-five.” : 

Amid the professional and polemical worthies of his father’s library, Scott 
detected a copy of Shakspeare, and he relates with what gout he used to 
creep out of his bed, where be had been safely deposited for the night, and, 
by the light of the fire, in puris naturalibus, pore over the pages of the 
great magician, aud study those mighty spells by which he gave to airy tan- 
tasies the forms and substance of humanity. Scott distinctly recollected the 
time and the spot where he first opencd a volame of Percy’s ‘ Reliques of 





st nimble-foot- | 


the purpose of the ‘ Border Mias‘relsy.’. Every day’s experience shows how 





+ aright sence fo"tiantedl’ We Gh Gat te ieee & | down to adaily routine of drudgery scarcely above that of a scrivener 
AS COFTESPONGenCe Be Rem Vy oe ae eee © proved, however, a useful school of disciplineto him. It formed early habits 


| of method, punctuality, and laborious indastry ; business habits, in short, 


at the same time, without a tinge of that mysticism which, as Scott himself 


much more actively the business of education goes on out of school than in 
it: and Scott's history shows equally that genius, whatever obstacles may 
be thrown in its way in one direction, will find room for its expansion in 
another, as the young tree sends forth its sprouts most prolific all in that quar 
ter where the sunshine is permitted to fall on it. 

_Atthe High School, in which he was placed by his father at an early pe- 
riod, he seems not to have been particularly distinguisbed in the regular 
course of studies. His voracious appetite for books, however, of a certain 
cast, as romances, chivalroas tales, and worm-eaten chronicles scarcely less 
chivalrous, and his wondertul memory for such reading as struck bis fancy, 
seon made him regarded by his fellows as a phenomenon of black-letter 
scholarship, which, in process of time, achieved for him: the cognomen of 
that redoubtable schoolman, Duns Scotus. He now also gave evidence of 
his powers of creation as well as of requisition. He became noved for his 
own stories, generally bordering on the marvellous, with a plentiful season- 
ing of knight-errantry, which suited his bold and chivalrous temper. 

‘Slink over beside me, Jamie,’ he would whisper to his school fellow 

Ballantyne, ‘and Ul tell youa story.’ 

Jamie was, indeed, destined to sit beside him during the greater part of 
his life. 
he same tastes and talents continued to display themselves more strongly 
with increasing years. Having beaten pretty thoroughly the ground of ro- 
mantic and legendary lore, at least so far as the English libraries to which 
he had access would permit, he next endeavoured, while at the University, 
to which he had been transferred from the High School, to pursue the same 
subject in the Continental languages. Many were the strolls which he took 
in the neighbourhood, especially to Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags, where, 
perched on some almost inaccessible eyry, he might be seen conning over 
his Ariosto or Cervantes, or some other bard of romance, with some favour- 
ite ones of his studies, or pouring into the ears of the latter his own 
boyish legends, glowing with 
‘achievements high, 
And circumstance of chivalry.’ 


A critical knowledge of these languages he seems not to have obtained, 
and even in the French made but an indifferent figure in conversation. An 


| accurate acquaintance with the pronunciation and prosudy of a foreign tongue 
| is undoubtedly a desirable accomplishment; but it is, after all, a mere ac- 
complishment subordinate to the great purposes for which a language is to 

| be learned. 
| kernel. 


Scott did not, as is too often the case, mistake the shell for the 
He looked on language only asthe key to unlock the foreign stores 
of wisdom, the pearls of inestimable price, wherever found, with which 
to evrich his native literature. 

After a brief residence at the University, he was regularly indented as an 
apprentice to his father in 1786. One can hardly imagine a situation less 
congenial with the ardent, etlervescing spirit of a poetic fancy, fettered 
(t 


most adverse to the poetic temperament, but indispensable tu the accomplish- 
ment of the gigantic tasks which he afterward assumed. He has himself 
borne testimony to his general diligence in his new vocation, and tells us 
thal on one occasion he transcribed no less than a hundred and twenty folio 
pages at a sitting. 

in the midst of these mechanical duties, he did not lose sight of the fa- 
vourite objects of his study and meditation. He made frequent excursions 
into the Lowland as well as Highland districts in search of traditionary relics. 
These pilgrimages he frequently performed on foot. His constitution, now 
become hardy by severe training, made him careless of exposure, and his 
frank and warm-hearted manners—eminently favourable to his purposes, by 
thawing at once any feelings of frosty reserve which might have encoun- 
tered a stranger—made him equally welcome at the staid and decorous 
manse, and at the rough but hospitable board of the peasant. Here was, 
indeed, the study of the future novelist ; the very school in which to medi- 
tate those models of character aud situation which he was afterwards, long 
afterwards, to transter, in such living colours, to the canvass. 

‘He was makin’ himsell a’ the time,’ says one of his companions, ‘ but he 
didna ken, maybe, what he was about ull years had passed. At first he 
thought o’ little, Idare say, but the queerness and the fun.’ 

The honest writer te the Signet does not seem to have thought it either 
so funny or so profitable; for on his son’s return from one of these raids, 


| as he styled them, the old gentleman peevishly inquired how he had been 


living so long. 

‘Pretty much like the young ravens,’ answered Walter ; ‘I only wished 
I had been as good a player on the flute as poor George Primrose in the 
Vicar of Wakefield. If 1 had his art, I should like nothing better than to 
tramp like him from cottage to cottage over the world.’ 

‘[ doubt,’ said the grave clerk to the signet, ‘I greatly doubt, sir, you 
were born for nae better than a gangrel scrapegut !’ 

Perhaps even the revelation, could it have been made to him, of his son’s 














from the minister of a neighbouring kirk the testy exclamation, ‘One may | 





tutor was still more strict in his religious sentiments, and the lightest liter- | of his talents to the former station—was admitted to the Scottisb bar. 
ary diversion in which either of them indulged was such as could be glean- | he continued in assiduous atteudance during the regular terms, but more no- 
ed from the time-honoured folios of Archbishop Spottiswoode or worthy , ted for his stories in the Outer House than his argaments in court. 





English Poetry ;’ a work which may have suggested to him the plan and | to whose hands they passed. 
' 


future literary glory, would scarcely have satisfied the worthy father, who, 
probably, would have regarded a seat on the bench of the Court of Ses- 
sions as much higher glory. At all events, this was net jar from the judg- 
ment of Dominie Mitchell, who, in his notice of his illustrious pupil, ‘ sin- 


| cerely regrets that Sir Walter's precious time was devoted to the dulce 
| rather than the wi/e of composition, and that his great talents should have 


been wasted on such subjects!’ 
It is impossible to glance at Scott’s early life without perceiving how pow- 


| erfully all its circumstances, whether accidental or contrived, conspired to 


train him for the peculiar position he was destined to occupy in the world 
of leiters. There never was a character in whose infant germ the mature 
and fully-developed lineaments might be more distinctly raced. What he 
was in his riper age, so he was in his boyhood. We discern the same tastes, 
the same peculiar talents, the same social temper and affections, and, in a 
geeat degree, the same habits—in theic embryo state, of course, but dis- 


| Unetly marked—and his biographer has shown no little skill in enabling us 
| to trace their gradual, progressive expansion, {rom the hour of his birth up 


In 1792, Scott, whose original destination of a writerhad beenchanged to that 
of an advocate; from hisfather’sconviction, asit would seem, of the superiority 
Here 


It may 
appear singular, that a person so gifted, both as a writer and as a raconteur, 
should have had uo greater success in his profession. But the case is not 
uncommon. Indeed, experience shows that the most eminent writers have 
not made the most successful speakers. It is not more strange than thata 
good writer of novels should not excel as a dramatic author. Perhaps a 
consideration of the subject would lead as to refer the phenomena in_ botl 
cases to the same principle. At all events, Scott was au exemplification of 
both, and we leave the solution to those who have more leisure and inge- 
nuity to unravel the mystery. sae 
Scott's leisure, in the mean time, was well employed in storing his mind 
with German romance, with whose wild fictions, intrenching ov the gro- 
tesque, he found at that time more sympathy than in later life. In 1796 he 
first appeared before the public as a translator of Burger's well-known bal- 
lads, thrown off by him at a heat, and which foand favour with the few in- 
He subsequently adventured in Mouk Lew- 
is’s crazy bark, ‘ Tales of Wonder,’ which soon went fo pieces, leaving, 
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ee ia eee ” sontributi Se ake.’ O ’ his fair friends had remonstrated with him on thus risking | hind me, a voice whic x yas | , " 
however, among its surviving {ragments the scattered contributions of Scott. | Lake.’ One of his i 3 5 e, a voice which 1 thought was known to me, and the words were 


At last, in 1802, he gave to the world his first two volumes of the ‘ Bor- | 
der Minstrelsy,’ printed by his old schooltellow Ballantyne, and which, by | 
the beauty of the typography, as well as literary execution, made an epoch 
in Scottish literary history. There was no work of Scott’s after life which 
showed the result of so much preliminary labour, | Betore ten years old, he 
had collected several volumes of ballads and traditiens, and we have seen 
how diligently he pursued the same vocation in later years. The publica- 
tion was adnuitted to be fur more faithiul, as well as skilfully collated, than 
its prototype, the ‘ Reliques’ of Bisuop Percy ; while his notes contained a 
mass of antiquarian information relative to border life, conveyed in a style 
of beauty unprecedented in topics of this kind, and enlivened with a high- 
er interest than poetic fiction, Percy’s ‘ Reliques’ had prepared the way 
for the kind reception of the ‘ Minstrelsy,’ by the general relish—notw ith- 
standing Dr. Johnson's protest—it had created for the simple pictures of a 
pastoral and heroic time. Barnshad since familiarized the English ear with 
the Doric melodies of his native land; and now a greater than Burns ap- 
peared, whose tirst production, bya singular chance, came into the world 
in the very year in which the Ayrshire minstrel was withdrawn from it, as 
if Nature had intended that the cbain of poetic inspiration should not be 
broken. The delight of the public was farther augmented on the appear- 
ance of the third volume of the ‘ Minstrelsy,’ containing various imitations 
of the old ballads, which displayed the rich fashion ot the antique, purified 
from the mould and rust by which the beauties of such weather-beaten tro- 
phies are defaced. = 

The first edition of the ‘ Miustrelsy,’ consisting of eight hundred copies, 
went off, as Lockhart tells us, in less than a year; and the poet, on the publi- | 
cation of a second, received five hundred pouuds sterliag from Longmau— 
an enormous price for such a commodity, but the best bargain, probably, that 
the bookseller ever made, as the subsequent sale has siuce extended to twen- 
ty thousand copies. 

Scott was uot in great haste to follow up his success. It was three years | 
later before he took the field as au independent author, in a poem which at | 
once placed him among the great original writers of hiscountry. The ‘ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,’ a complete expausion of the ancient ballad into an epic 
form, was published in 1805. It was opening a new creation in the realm of | 
fancy. Itseemed us if the author had transtused into his page the stcong de- | 
lineations of the Homeric pencil, the rade, but generous gallantry, of a pri- 
mitive period, softeued by the more airy and magical inventions of Italian ro- 
mance,* and conveyed in tones of natural melody, such as had not been 
heard since the strains of Burns. The book speedily found that unprece- | 
dented circulation which all his subsequent compositions attained. Other 
writers liad addressed themselves to a more peculiar and limited feeling; to 
a narrower, aud, generally, a more select audience. But Scott was found to 
combine ail the qualities of interest for every order. He drew from the 








pure springs which gush forth inevery heart. His narrative ch iined every | 


reader's atiention by the stirring variety of its incidents, while the fine touch- 


es of sentiment with which it abounded, like wild tlowers, springing up | 


spontaneously around, were full of fresiness and beauty, that made one 
wonder others should not lave stooped to gather them betore. 
The success of the * Lay’ determined the course of fits author’s future 

















lite. Notwithstanding his punctual attention to his profession, his utmost 

profits t rany one year of the ten he had been injpractice had not exceed- 

ed two hundred and thirty pounds; and of late they had sensibly declined. | 
Latterly, indeed, he had coqueted somewhat too openly with the Muse 

for his professional reputation. Themis has alwavs been found a stern 

and jealous mistress, chary of dispensing her golden favours to those who 

are sedu into a flirtation with her more volatile sister. 

Scott, however, soon found himself in a situationthat made him inde- 
pende t of her favours His income from the two oltices to which he 
was promoted, of Sheriffof Selkirk, and Clerk of the Court of Sessions, 
Was so ample, combined with what fell to him by inheritance and mar- 
riage, that he was left at liberty freely to consult his own tastes Amid 
the se ctlons of poet however, ver shrunk trom his burdensome 
profession ities: and he submitted to all their drudgery with untlinch- 
ng Consta Vhnen tl wwdeUTs OF Nis pen Mace the emolum nts almost 
beneat ns ition He never relished the idea of being divorced 
from a the s litars is 1 recits And his ofii- 
cial t : vever sey vt taxed his time, may be said to hav , 
in some deg compensated him by the new scenes of lite which they 
were . siny—the very materials of those fictions on which 
his tf : re t t 

Seott’s s 1s @] ently propitious to literarv pursuits He was | 
married, and passed the better portion of the year in the country, wher 
the qmet pleasures of his fireside circle, and a keenrelish for rural sports, 
relieved his m , and invigorated both health and spirits. In early life, 
at seems, ai been crossed in love: and, like Dante and Byr n, to 
whom, this respect, h s often compared, | has more than onee, ac- | 
cording to his biographer, shadowed forth in his verses t object of his 
unfortunate passion i loes not appear to havetaken it verv seriously, 
however, to have shown the morbid sensibilits relation to it dis- 
covered by th Byron and Dante, whose ste1 tna solifary natures were 
Cast in a ver) ilerent }! lid from the soctal temper ot Scott. 

His next great poem was his ‘Marmion,’ tr inscending, in the judg- 
ment of many all his other epics, and containing, in the judgment of all, 
passages of poetic tire which he never equalled, but which, nevertheless, 
Was greeted on its entrance into the world by « critique, in the leading 
journal of the day, of the most caustic and unfriendly temper. The jour- 
nal was the Edinburgh, to which he had been a frequent contributor, and 
the reviewer was his intimate fr 1, Jetfrey The unkindest cut in the 
article Was the imputation of a neglect of Scottish character and feeling 
* There is s ‘ely one trait of true Scottish uionaiity or patriotism in- 
troduced into the whole poem: and Mr. Scott’s only expression of admir- 
ation tor the beautiful country to which he belongs is put, if we rightly 
remember, t the mouth of one of his Southern tavourites.”. This of 


Walter Scott! 
Scott was not slow, after this, in finding the political principles of the 
Edinburgh so repugnant to his own (and they certain! 





inly were as opposite as 


the poles,) that he first drepped the journal, and next laboured with un- | 


wearied diligence to organize another, whose main purpose shoald be to 
counteract the heresies of the former. This was the origin of the London 
Quarterly, more imputable to Scott’s exertions than to these of any, indeed 
all other persons. The result has been, doubtless, highly serviceable to the 
interests of both morals and letters. Not that the new Review was con- 
ducted with more fairness, or, in this sense. principle, than its antagonist.— 


A remark of Scott's own, ina letter to Ellis, shows with how much prinuci- | 
ple. ‘I have run up an attempt on * The Curse of Keliama ”’ for the Quar- | 


terly. It affords cruel openings to the quizzers, and I suppose will get it 
roundly in the Edinburgh Review. I would have made a very different 
hand of it, indeed, had the order of the day been pour dechirer y 

But, although the fate of the individual was thus, to a certain extent, a 
matter of caprice, or, rather, prejadgment in the critic, yet the great abstract 
questions in morals, politics, and literature, by being discussed on both 
sides, were presented in a fuller, and, of course, fairer light to the public’ 
Another beneficial result to letters was—and we shall gain credit, at least, 
for candour in contessing it—that it broke down somewhat of that divinity 


which hedged in the despotic we of the reviewer, so long as no rival arose 


to contest the sceptre. The claim to intallibility, so long and slavishly acqui- 
b } 


esced in, fell tothe ground when thus stoutly asserted by conflic ting par- | 


ties. It was pretty clear that the same thing could not be all black and all 
white at the same time. In short, it was the old story of pope and anti-pope : 
and the public began to find out that there might be hopes for the salvation 
of an author, though damned by the literary popedom. Time, b 
many of its dec isions, hiust at length have shown 

Butto return, Scott showed how nearly he 
quick by two other acts not so discreet. T 


y reversing 
the same thing. 

had been touched to the 
' These were, the establishment of 
an Annual Register, and of the great publishing house of the Ballantynes, 
in which | e became a silent partner. The last step involved him in grie- 
vious embarrassments, and stimulated him to exertions which required ‘a 
frame of adamant and soul of fire.’ At the same time. we find him 
overwhelmed with poetical, biographical, hist 
tions, together with editorial labours of appalliu 
tplication of himself in 
gorous and effective. ° Poetry,’ he says in one of his lett rs, ‘18 a scourg- 
ing crop, avd ought not to be hast : ws 


iastiiy repe ated. kditing, therefore , may be 
considered as a green crop of turnips or pease, extremely useful to those 
whose circumstances do not admit of giving their farm a summer fallow. 
It might be regretted, however, that he should have wasted powers fitted 
for 80 much higher culture on the coarse products of a kitchen garden 
which might have been safely trusted to inferior hands. - 


In 1811, Scott gave tothe world his exquisite poem, ‘ ‘The Lady of the 


al, aud critical composi 
g magnitude. Jn this mul- 
1thousand forms, we see him always the same, vi- 


~ a : ‘ans 
Mettendu lo Purpin lo metto anc h’ 10,’ 


| tion from the same hand 


again the laurel he had already won. He replied, with characteristic, and. | in English. 

indeed, prophetic spirit, ‘It L tail, I will write prose all my life. But it 1 { turned round with inexpressible astonishment, and beheld a little elder- 

succeed, ly man, with thin face and penetrating eyes—the same man, I say, whom I 
‘Up wi’ the bonnie blue bonnet, had met in the Cafe Mediterrane, at Toulon, and who had inspired me with 
The dirk and the feather an a’ !’ the thought of proceeding to Africa as a soldier. 

In his eulogy on Byron, Scott remarks, ‘There has been no reposing under ‘Ha! ha?’ said 1, bitterly, ‘so you are there! Sutferings may be all very 

the shade of his laurels, no living upon the resource of past reputation ; | well in a spiritual way, but, ina temporal point of view, I don’t exactly see 


’ 


} none of that coddding aud petty precaation which little authors cali ‘‘ tak- | of what use they can be either tome or any other man; but 1 do see, and 


ing care of their fame.’’ Byron let his fame take care of itself.’ Scott could | feel keenly, that they are, on the contrary, most pernicious,’ 
not have more accurately described his own character. ‘ Not so,’ returned my mysterious friend ; ‘ had you never undergone the 
The ‘ Lady of the Lake’ was weleomed with an enthusiasm surpassing | ordeal of which I can now distinctly read the history in your countenance 
that which attended auy other of his poems. It seemed like the sweet | you never would have become anything ; you would have remained a mere 
breathings of his native pibroch, stealing over glen and mountain, and call- | dreamer; you might have acted heroism in your thoughts, but certainly not 
ing up all the delicious asseciatious of rural solitude, which beautifully con- | in your life. You are, at present, on the contrary, a man of action; and 
trasted with the din of battle and the shrill cry of tue war-trampet, that stir- | though you may, perhaps, like many others, fail to accomplish in results the 
red the soul in every page of his‘ Marmion.’ The publication of this work } full promise that is in your powers it has become at least possible (and re- 
carried his fame as a poet to its most brilliant height. The post-horse duty | member these words) that you shall either do something worthy to be writ- 
rose to au extraordinary degree in Scotland, from the eagerness of travellers | ten, or else write something worthy to be read.’ 
to visit the localities of the poem. A more substantial evidence was atford- * You don’t know of what kind were and are my sufferings,’ retorted I ; 
ed in its amazing circulation, aud, consequently, its profits. The press could | ‘they are ofthe mind, not of the body. [tis nota wound or a distemper- it 
scarcely keep pace with the public demand, aud no less than fifty thousand | is vexation and humiliation !’ 
copies of it have been sold since the date of its appearance. The success- ‘ It is, as I know,’ quietly replied my strange acquaintance, with an im- 
ful author received more than two thousand guineas from his production.— | passive smile—a smile peculiarly his. ‘The mind is the instrument by which 
Milton received ten po unds for the two editions which he lived to see of his | great things are achieved ; and itis the mind, therefore, that needs rectifica- 
‘Paradise Lost.’ ‘The Ayrshire bard had sighed for ‘a lass wi’ a tocher.’— | tion. The deeds of Hercules were of the time of Hercules. 
Sevtt had now found oue where it was hardly to be expected, in the | dict that you will become a Jack the Giant-Killer. 
Muse. ; : crucible out of which comes the metal pure and perfect, that fiery and te- 
While the poetical fame of Scott was thus at its zenith, a new star rose | rent ordeal which tempers the iron into steel—was needed, not for your bo- 
above the horizon, whose eccentric course and dazzling radiance completely | dy, but for your very mind itself, which, indeed, suffers, even when the bo- 
bewildered the spectator. In 1912, * Childe Harold’ appeared, and, the at- | dy suffers. When I met you at Toulon, [ read this in your countenance; 
tention seemed to be now called, tor the first time, from the outward form of | L perused there, I say, the requirements of your character. Never was 
man and visible nature, tv the secret depths of the soul The darkest re- | there a young man who so much needed suffering: it was not that your 
cesses of human passion were laid open, and the note of sorrow was prolong- | heart was bad; but suffering, the child of enthusiasm, is the parent of re- 
ed in tones of agonized sensibility, the more touching as coming from one | flection and of perseverance.’ 
who was placed on those dazzling heights of rauk and fashion waich, to the ‘You, who can read so much in the face,’ cried I, ‘can you tell me what 
vulgar eye at least, seemed to lie in unclouded sunshine. Those of the} will become of me ?’ . 
present generation who Lave heard only the same key thrammed ad nau- The old man looked very steadily and gravely at me for a few moments, 
svam by the feeble imitators of his lordship, can form no idea of the effect | and then replied :— 
produced when the chords were first swept by the master’s fingers. It was ‘On this day three months, when you will find yourself: 
tound impossible for the ear, once attuned to strains of such compass and But just at this iateresting spot, my name was loudly aud rudely called, 
ravishing harmony, to return with the same relish to purer, 1t might be, but | and [ liad to depart. ; 
tamer melody ; aud the sweet voice of the Scottish minstrel lost much of its ‘A convoy proceeds, at break of day, to Oran,’ said the captain to me; 
power to charm, let him charm never so wisely. While ‘ Rokeby’ was in | ‘ youare in the escort. You willnot remain more than a couple of days, and 
| preparation, bets were laid on the rival candidates by the wits of the day. | then you will return with the returning convoy.’ 
fhe sale of this poem, though great, showed a sensibie decline in the popu- Shortly afterwards the Diane beat, and I, who had not closed my eyes for 
larity of its author. This became still more evident on the publication of | three nights, aud who, during the last two days, had endared enough fatigue 
|The Lord of the Isles;’ and Scott admitted the conviction with his charac- | aud hardship to make even a veteran sleep for aeweek as soon as he could 
| teristic spirit and good-uature. * ‘Well, James’ (he said to his printer, )* 1 | lay himself down, but which were to my uuexercised powers quite terrible, 
have given you a week—what are people saying about the Lord of the | was obliged to buckle on the knapsack aud shoulder the musket. for a march 
| Isles?’ I hesitated a little, after the fashion of Gil Blas, but he speedily | which whim or necessity might easily stretch te forty-nine miles before the 
| bronght the matter toa point. * Come,’ he said, ‘speak out, my good fellow; | setting of the sun, To complete the disagreeability, my allotted provisions 
| what has put it into your head to be onso much ceremony with me all of a} for nive days were nearly gone in seven—poor fare, therefore, for the eighth, 
sudden? But I see how it is; the result is given in one word—Disappoint- | and a fast tor the ninth. Such was my prospect. But, luckily, the armed 
nent.’ My silence admitted his inference to the fnilest extent. His coun- | courier with the letters rode into the camp before the convoy ha departed 
| tenance certainly did look rather blank for a tew secends; in truth, he had | Among the lefters, there was for me a despatch containing an English bank. 
| been wholly unprepared forthe event. At length he said, with perfect | note, which had safely and faithfully arrived through all the confusion and 
| cheerfulness, * Well, well, James, so be it; but you know we must not} danger of its wild journey. 
| 


ules. I do not pre- 
Sutfering, then—that 





droop, for we can’t afford to give over. Since one line has failed, we must 
stick to something else.”’’ 


And here it is only fair to remark, that the care and fidelity of the French 

Tis some/hing else was a mine he had already | mails seem to be pushed to an unequalled perfection amid those scenes, as 

invention and substantial wealth, such as Thomas the Rhymer, | if the comfort and interests of the poor soldiers, which are so deeply impli- 

or Michael Scott, or any other adept in the black art had neverdreamed of. | cated in the punctual delivery of letters, have incited the solicitude and zeal 

Everybody knows the story of the composition of ‘ Waverley’ )—the most | of the administration. Indeed, what is punctual in France seems punctuali- 

| interesting story in the annals of letters—and how, some ten years after its | ty in Africa; and the promptitude and regularity of military sway give as 

| commencement, it was fished out of some old lumber in an attic, and com- | yew impulse to every department of the executive. 

| pleted in a few weeks for the press in 1814, Its appearance makes a moro The note which i thus obtained was cashed tor me at Tlemecen, by some 

distinct epoch in English literature than that of the poetry ofits author. All| one connected with the house or firm of Hassan from Oran, and | slept hear- 

| previous attempts in the same school of fiction—a school of English growth | tily and soundly that night, after a better supper than the military fare could 
| —had been cramped by the limited mformation or talent of the writers. | have yielded. . : 

Smollett had produced his spirited sea-pieces, and Fielding his warm | e 
| sketches of country life, both of them mixed up with so much Billingsgate | 
as required a strong flavour of wit to make them tolerable. Richardson | 
had covered acres of canvass with his faithful family pictures. Mrs Rad- | clined upon the baggage. We were most of us stretched upon the ground, 
cliffe had dipped up to the elbows in horrors; while Miss Buarney’s fash- | with biscuits and bidons in our hands. I, however, was standing, wiping 
ionable gossip. aud Miss hdgeworth’s Hogarth drawings of the prose—not | the perspiration from my brows, and gazing at the deep wheel-rats which 
the poetry—of life and character, had each and all found favour in their res- | indicated the passage of the waggons, and which formed the only visible 
pective ways. Buta work now appeared in which the author swept over | road over the expanse, when, suddenly, the sharp rap of the drum, or the 
the whole range of character with entire freedom as well as fidelity, enno- | blast of the born, L forget which, sounding before its time, startled the whole 
bling the whole by high historic associations, and in a style varying with his convoy, and sent every recumbent soldier to his feet. Each man ran to his 
theme, but whose pure and classic flow was tinctured with just so much of | musket, and then found his place in the ranks. Looking round, we could 

poetic colouring as suited the purposes of romance. [It was Shakspeare in | at first perceive nothing, save the figure of our captain, a little in the rear, 
prose. 

The work was published, as we kuow, anonymously. Mr. Gillies states, 


| hit upon, of 





The next day the convoy had halted about noon; the horses were quietly 
discussing their bait, and the men their coffee. The muskets of the escort 
were piled in rows around the waggons, where, in the centre, the sick re- 





with his hand to his eyes as if peering at something along the Plaine. Pre- 
| sently, however, we discovered a single horseman approaching us at a speed 
however, that, while in the press, fragments of it were communicated to } which reminded one of magic. and, I must again say it, of the Arabian 
‘Mr. Mackenzie, Dr. Brown, Mrs. Hamilton, and other savans or savantes, | Nights. About the same moment, we could discern along the horizon a 
whose dicta on the merits of a new novel were considered unimpeachable.’ thin column obliquely moving from the northeast towards the southwest.— 
By their approbation ‘astroug body of friends was formed, and the curio- | [he single horseman, meantime, became larger, distincter ; he was now an 
sity of the public prepared the way for its reception.’ This may explain Arab visibly, and now he was arrived. He had dismounted, and was par- 
the apidity with which the anonymous publication rose into a degree of | leying with the captain. We remained standing upon our arms, watching the 
favour, which, though not less surely, perhaps, it might have been more | Arab, and striving t» catch his words. He would occasionally raise his arm 
slow in achieving. The author jealously preserved his incognito, and, in | towards the moving column in the distance; then he would look at our de- 
order to heighten the mystification, flung off, almost simultaneously ,a vari | tachment, and make a motion as if he were pouring out with both his hands 
ety of works, in prose and poetry, any one of which might have been the | a vial of wrath against the tribe—for tribe it was—which tormed the subject 
labour of months. The public for a moment was at fault. There seemed | of his announcements. At length, the captain shrugged his shoulders, and 
to be six Richmonds in the field. The world, therefore, was reduced to the | told him to depart towards Tlemecen with his news It then transpired 
dilemma of either supposing that half a dozen different hands could work | that a tribe was deserting from the French territory to Abd-el-Kader; and 
in precisely the same style, or that one could do the work of half a dozen. | this Arab, it appeared, had deserted the deserters, and had ridden all that 
With time, however, the veil wore thinner and thinner, until at length, and | way in order to betray his treacherous fellow-countrymen. We now re- 
| long before the ingenious argument of Mr. Adolphus, there was scarcely a) sumed the march. ‘ 
| critic so purblind as not to discern behind it the features of the mighty 
minstrel. 


On the evening when, from the sandy elevation of the Oran plain, we 
; | caught in the twilight, a glimpse, a blue glimpse, of the Mediterranean, and 
Constable had offered seven handred pounds for the new novel. ‘It was,’ | imagined we could almost hear its waters, though: still a day’s march from 
says Mr. Lockhart, ‘ten times as much as Miss Edgeworth ever realized from | ws—a sudden thrill shot through my heart, and I thought once more, with 
any of her popular Irish tales.’ Scott declined the offer, which had been a inexpressible tenderness, of that fair and gardened Europe, from whose ci- 
good oue tor the bookseller had he made it as many thousand. But it passed | yilised occupations I was separated by the waters before me, I began to 
the art of necromancy to divine this. | think that it was time for me to return, that what I had descended inte 
Scott, once entered on this new career, followed it up with an energy un- | Africa for the sake of beholding or of learning, [| had beheld and learned ; 
rivalled in the history of literature. ‘The public mind was not suffered to | and that to waste a larger yroportion of my youth in so thankless a career, 
cool for a moment, before its attention was called to another miracle of crea- | would be not so much a Pie as an insanity. Among the soldiers who ac- 
Even illness, that would have broken the spirits companied me in this march, there were at least five who had finished their 
of most men, as it prostrated the physical energies of Scott, opposed no im- | time,and who were now returning to France; and the enthusiastic tender- 
pediment to the march of composition. When he could no longer write he | ness with which they gazed on the sea—the brotherly glee with which the 
| could dictate, and in this way, amid the agonies of racking disease, he com- | began to talk of their native places, in various parts of their beautiful ews f 
| posed, * The Bride of Lammermoor,’ ‘ the Legend of Montrose,’ and a great | as if their homes’ had been near neighbours, brought analogous feelings to 
| part of ‘ Ivanhoe.’ Che first, indeed, is darkened with those deep shadows | my own heart, and a very similar strain of thought to my mind. Gazing on 
that might seem thrown over it by the sombre condition of its author. But | the seat they would shake hands together, and embrace heartily : then turn- 
what shali we say of the imperturbable dry humour of the gallant Captain | ing round towards the sandy plain, they would take off their hats, and with 
Dugald Dalgetty of Drumthwacket, or of the gorgeous revelries of Ivan- | almost the glee of schoolboys, would wave towards it a farewell bow, and @ 
hoe— right scoffing salutation. : , ; 
I protest, that when I recovered from the first intense emotions which 
On summer eves by haunted stream’, | this affecting scene excited, I could not help pondering over the beautiful 
what shall we say of such brilliant day-dreams for a bed of torture? Never | description which Xenophon gives 6f the arrival of the ten thousand within 
betore had the spirit triunmpphed over such agonies of the flesh. ‘ The best | sioht of the sea. 
way,’ said Scott, in one of his talks with Gillies, ‘ is, if possible, to triumph “Certainly the ten thousand had more reason to exult than these French 
| over disease by setting it at defiance; somewhat on the same principle as | soldiers; but both worn out in a barbarous land, and under a hostile sun— 
| one avoids being stung by boldly grasping a nettle’” both martial, and both civilised—they wept with delight to behold the 
To be continued. sea, which should bear them back to unjorgotten and more congenial 
a scenes. : ‘ 
THE LATE STRUGGLES OF ABD-EL-KA DER, AND ‘And I too,’ cried I, ‘shall have my postliminium ! 


. - T : srsation became brisk concerning the country they were leav- 
THE CAMPAIGN OF ISLY. sige ye eamnager yr 


‘sc 


such sights as youthful poets dream, 


ing: and, above all, concerning that indemitable chief, who still eluded 
BY ONE WHO HAS SERVED IN THE FRENCH ARMY. every effort made to capture or to quell him. Abd-E1-Kader is indeed one 
Continued. of those thorough-bred and Caucasian characters, whom Mr. Disraeli would 

It was the evening of our entrance into Ouchda, and the company to which be glad to claim as Jewish. Considering, however, the signal defeat which 


of the walled gardens. [ had just completed my two hours’ guard, and I of — Loyola, Mr. age = hardly venture to Judaize any one 
now had four hours to myself before I should again have to repair to my else, without some colourable ground. , : 2 J 
il my t : - » z : 4 6 > -ate *}, too, 
| post. [ piled my musket, and forced my way into the circle round the fire | Everything now brought England to my mind ; ‘ Yes,’ [ repeate d, : 
which belonged to our station; and there, while my dress and face were | shall have my postliminium - 


- nag Ma OTS i EE OS OI azierki his moment, Abd-El-Ka- 
| suffused with the ruddy light that streamed around upon usall from our fac- | That night we bivouacked near Mazierkin. At this 
1 } 
} 


| 

| ° > : » Liew r hes 1ec 
| I was attached bad encamped outside the village on the southeastern skirts | he recently sustained at the hands of Mr. Miles Gerald Keon on the subject 
| 

| 


1g A . 7 ae ee “de the lesert of 
titious sun, | remained standing with my arms folded, enjoying the agreea- | der’s Deira was supp sed to he some where on the tonpatccnd a 
| ble warmth, and wrapping myselfin thoughts of England—nay, of my own Angad. He had constituted his ambulatory ooteigt ss - pa ye ts man 
| county, and of the very fire-side in the o ik-parlour of the dear ‘old hous: | tribes ; and this Deira, which was the focus of intrigues 1 impli} 


. _ ¢ y 4 2 . rs oht | 
at home.’ A gentleman born and bred, I bevan to find that I had made a | cate in his fortunes the powerful clans of Morocco, was thought to number 


: . ; i & i r jng 
says Ar *n he ; “Ea . *acggeiregetaa 8 a ' : » half of whom were fighting 
ys Ariosto, playfully, when he te ls a particularly tough story. mistake. Brought up as { lad been, and rather sensitive, could I indeed | some six or seven thousand souls, about one half Polar ng 2 = 

‘ . J a f . . . e go s, the oY 

1 cannottell how the truth may be | have made a mistake more grievous? They had, it seems, been watching | men. In the waste regions adjoining those seeming dominion 

s f I say the tale as ‘twas said to me, me for some time. The French are suspic jous watchers of a silent man ; querable emir had now set up his portable throne. - 
Say th » ’ . er . 7 ’ , ss » @heoten ar 77 ' 
ap iuthor r the ‘ Lay’ on a similar occasion rhe resemblance might they think silence a disease; and now one of them said those words which Our little band, completely separated from the theatre of w ar, we rer n 
k i much farther than mere forms of expression, to talian, who, | I have already reported the evening in question, in eco mournful mood. But, by degrees, «8 
lke ’ ys * ‘ 5 ’ ? f ie See I Greece 
Ii a le mal du Why, then, did he come here ? the night waxed onwards, their spirits brightened around the chee rful fires j 

the Ariosto of #1 Vortl ‘Why did I come. truly ? cried I. and they began to sing snate hes of war-songs and military glees ~— — 
udy-love, and war, romance, and knigh ly worth, You have net come in vain, if you have come to suffer,’ said a yoice be | tainly not a merry, but at least a mellower sentiment than that uncer W nose 
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influence they had previously laboured. Nothing could have been to me 
more interesting than this scene ; nothing more beautiful or more poetical, 
in my conception of poetry and of beauty. I became wrapped ina kind of 
inspiration. limagined epics. I dreamed dreams. Verses came into my 
head. Imagination fired, fancy marshalled, and sentiment mellowed my 
conceptions. So at least { thought at the time. But, like other excitements, 
this has since appeared in juster colours to my reflecting discrimination.— 
Youth and poetry die, like the joy of wine, trom out the heart, and leave 
but lassitade call sceebdiets behind. ; 

As I was standing thus wrapped in enthusiasm, the soldiers around me 
were concluding that beautiful song of Berauger’s, cailed ‘Les Souvenirs 
1 Peuple v— . 

‘Quand d’erreur on nous tira,— 
Ma douleur fut bien amere, 
Fut bien amere !— 
Dieu vous benira, grand mere ; 
Dieu vous benira. 
{ heard them with deep emotion; but [ couJd not help whispering to 
my heart—‘ Vanity of vanities!’ and I said to glory, ‘Why hast thou a 
false smile ?’ 

They now sang another song of softer strain. It also was from Beran- 
cer. It wascalled ‘Le Bonheur,’ and ended with these lines ot significant 
melancholy :— 

* Enfans, courez vers ces nuages ; 
Courez, courez, doublez le pas, 
Pour le touver la bas, la bas, 

La bas, la bas.’ 


The next was the return to one’s country, ‘ Le Retour dansla Patrie’— 
With great pathos they intoned the concluding lines :— 
‘France adorée! 
Douce contrée ! 
* * . aa 
Je tembrasse, o terre cherie ! 
Dieu! qu’ un exile doit souffrir! 
Moi desormais je puis mourir. 
Salut a ma patrie.’ 
Gut that which almost brought tears to my eyes, was to see a wounded man, 
who had death written in every line of his martial face, lean half-up from a 
sort of hurdle, where he was reclining; and to hear hii, with his last ener- 
gies, sing the air called the ‘ Nostalgic.’ Poor fellow! he was being now 
carried to the hospital of Oran, where he died two days afterwards. As 
we could all read in his face that he was destined never again to behold his 
native laud, it was inexpressibly touching to hear him summon his dying 
energies to say :— 
‘ Ah! Je revois, je revois mon village, 
Et la montagne ou je suis né.’ 


Oue tallold grenadier wept outright. 1 was now called on for a song, and 
onmy replying that { kuew no French song, they all, with one voice, de- 
clared that au English song would gratify them far more. Without answer- 
ing directly, | repeated aloud those words of Ulysses, in the fifth bock of 
the Odyssey :— 

* ANAM pev Os Eo, Kai Ef opat Iara tavra, 

OcKade ridvrpevat, Kai voorwwov nyao idecBal” 

‘or thy were exceedingly expressive of the emotions which then engross- 
ed my mind. 

‘How oddly that Mnglish sounds!’ remarked a brave fellow, with an 
honourable scar half across his forehead. 

[ now sang Moore's ‘ Oft in the stilly night,’ which pleased them so 
much, that they entreated me to give them oue song more. I often. still 
wonder at the success of the experiment which I next adventured. 1 
knew, however, that if | improvised verses of my own, and even an air of 
my own, I should at least not be very severely criticised, among persons 
who did not understand a word of English, and who, even in the music, 
would look rather to the feeling than to the science. Strong in this certuin- 
ty, and excited by the romance of the occasion, | threw into order the 
rhymes and the verses which had been jingling in my head for the last hoar, | 
wd sanz forth bravely the following stanzas: | 

Farewell to the land where sabre and gun 
Never resttrom their bloody toil ; 
Farewell to the land of the mighty sun, 
To the laud of the sea-like soil. 


There’s feeling which yearns in this northern heart, 
For my earliest home afar, 

As the needle that governs the seaman’s chart 
Ever points to the polar star. 


Still, no region more gleaming or bright is known, 
Or more tull of sublime emotions ; 

For defiance aud freedom have built their throne 
Mid the waves of these sandy oceans, 


And the rapturous neigh of the war-horse sounds, 
Likea challenging laugh of scorn, 

As in pride, and delight, and glory he bounds, 
In the fresh and the fragrant morn. 


And the voice of the lion is deeper there, 
And more swift is the sweet gazelle, 

Than in lands which are blessed with a milder air, 
And which nature has watered well. 


And the height of the palm is sublime to see, 
\nd sweet is the myrtle bloom ; 

And :1.ost gentle the sad-coloured olive-tree, 
Which waves o’er the Arab’s tomb. 


And mysteriously gleams the white Marabout, 
In the glare of the noon-tide sun, 

As the cainel trots by with the courier-scout, 
Bearing news to some distant town. 


And the tents of the tribes in the starry night, 
Like a pageant of fairies seem, 

And their horsemen display a carpricious sight, 
As fantastic as any dream. 


And Abd-El-Kader, whose talisman’d life 
No weapon can ever harm, 

Moves stately and grave through each deadly strife, 
Incased in some fiendish charm 


The memory and sense are alike oppressed ; 
"Tis a scene with}grandeurs teeming ; 
The plain is sublime in its lonely rest, 
And sublime with its pageants beaming. 


But my heart ever yearns for my far off home, 
I pine for the father-land ; 

Oh, | meant not in truth, forever to roam, 
Nor to dwell ‘mid this burning sand. 


Then farewell to the land where sabre and gun 
Never rest from their bloody toil ; 

Farewell to the land of the mighty sun,— 
To the land of the sea-like soil. 


While singing the last lines, I tarned round towards the plain, and bowed 
‘ow. The gesture served as a translation for wy words; atid all those gal- 
‘ant spirits, in their longing desire to revisit beautiful France, acquiesced 
in the sentiment of my verses. 

Honour to the French! Before I personally knew them, I was an admi- 
ver of their frank and noble character—a character 80 martial, and yet so 
tender, so heroic, and yet so suciable. Before I personally knew them, I 
say, | was an admirer of their character; I am an enthusiast of it now. 

To be continued. 
—_——»_—— 


GAMING, GAMING-HOUSES, AND GAMESTERS; 


AN ANECDOTAL ACCOUNT OF PLAY, HOUSES OF PLAY, AND PLAY-MEN. 


Taylor’s establishment in Pall Mall, stood next in degree to Fielder’s in 
the style and charac ter ol its arrangements, but lacked some of the profuse 
liberality of entertainment which distinguished the house in Bennet-street. 
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party generally met, and immense sums of money were played for, the 
game continued from midnight until six or seven o’clock in the succeeding 
day—the profit to the proprietor or keeper of the house, on this game, arose 
from a payment of half-a-guinea from every player, who threw three mains 
in succession, which, on an estimate of six or eight hours’ good play, 
would yield a nightly sum of from £25 to £30. 

The rouge et noir department at Taylor’s was somewhat remarkable from 
the walls of the room being adorned with a handsome paper of French man- 
ufacture and design, illustrative of the story of the descent of Aneas wiih 
the sybil into the infernal regions, as plated by Virgil—and what was most 
singularly appropriate in the arrangement of the panels descriptive of the 
subject was, thatat the immediate opening or doorway to the play-room, 
was the very apposite representation of Cerberus guarding the entrance to 
hell, and the sybil in the act of throwing the sop, which was to be ettective 
in lulling the monster to a comfortable nap, so that the ‘ facilis descensus 
A erni”’ might be safely accomplismed Whether this arrangement was at- 
tc.butuble to the classic taste of the gaming-house proprietor, or to the wit 
and waggery of some intelligent paper-hauger, is not known; but it was a 
frequent subject of jocose observation amongst the visitors. 

There was an air of quiet and privacy in the general conduct and man- 
agement of this establishment, which gave it great preference with a certain 
class of persons who were desirous to avoid notoriety, and preserve the in- 
cognito when engaged at play. There werea select few who confined 
their speculations eutirely to Taylor’s, on this account; of this number, re- 
collection serves to the recognition of faces familiar under the freshness of 
youth, bat now mellowed alike in appearance by time, and occasionaily 
disguised under the head-gear of professional adornment, an exemplified iu 
the person of a learned judge, recendy and most deservingly elevated to 
the Bench—and in those also of Messrs. J ,K ,R——, A——, and 
others, whose pleasing aud intelligent countenances are now to be recog- 
nized in the foremost rank at the Bar, under the weighty badge of full-bot- 
tomed wigs, and the well-merited accompaniment of silk gowns. Similar 
examples of early propensity are recognizable also in members of the senate, 
and in individuals holding high rang and position in the military, naval, and 
civil service of the country. 

It would il! accord with the intentions of the author of this paper to make 
invidious mention of any person who may at some period or other of life 
have imprudently indulged in the propensity for play; but while referring 
with pleasure to the example of individuals who have had wisdom and re- 
solution to withdraw from the danger, and to devote their energies to study 
and pursuits that have led to well-merited honours and fortune, he may be 
allowed to make anonymous bat faithful allusion to cases of less happy re- 
sult. The annals of gaming afford, perhaps, no more distressing or sad ex- 
amples of ruinous, degrading, and distressing consequences, than is to be 
found in the present fate and condition of a gentleman (Major B——,) who 
has occasionally been seen about town, not in the mere threadbare garment 
of poverty, bespeaking a change from more prosperous condition, but in 
the absolute rags of extreme privation and abject misery, and apparently 
suffering from want of life’s commonest necessaries. This gentleman (for 
such he still is, in the intrinsic seuse of the term, even, under the tatters that 
barely cover him,) was formerly a captain, with brevet rank of major in 
the Life Guards, and was present at the Battle of Waterloo. His fatier, it 
is believed, realized a large fortune in mercantile pursuits ; and having be- 
stowed on his son the education of a gentleman, purchased for him a com- 
mission in the household brigade, in which he ruse to the rank described. 
Returning to England atier the peace, he became a frequenter of the rouge 
et noir tables, but his visits were chiefly made to Taylor’s establishment in 
Pall Mall. In the course of two or three years he lost the whole of his for- 
tune; the proceeds of the sale of his commission followed, and lastly dis- 
appeared his valuable furniture, picture, plate, jewelry,—everything, in 
fact, that he possessed. Thus reduced, he became a pensioner on the 
bounty, or rather the policy, of the man his ruin had euriched ; but the trifle 
being withdrawn, he fell into the lowest state of poverty and want—honour- 
able pride had made its last struggle, and giving way to the cravings of hun- 
ger, and all the accumulated evils of dire distress and aggravated suffering, 
he stood one amidst the group of paupers in the parish workhouse, a sup- 
plicant for the wretched pittance of parochial relief. His condition is report- 
ed to have been since somewhat bettered by au engagement as porter in a 
City house of business. The condition of this gentleman is typical of 
that of hundreds reduced to similar extremities from the same distressing 
cause. 








Another instance of sad reverse and the ruinous consequence of excessive 
play, but attended with less extreme of sutfering, is recoguizable in the al- 
tered circumstances and reduced state of Mr. G——, a gentleman of family, 
and once possessed of ample fortune—an individual uniting iu himself every 
gentlemanly quality, and distinguished for amiability, kindness, and genero- 
sity of heart. In him, however, lurked the one plague-spot, or ‘om Sapo 
for play; he was a devotee to rouge et noir, and tor days and nights in suc- 
cession would give himself up to its fatal infatuation. He has himself de- 
clared (and the fact is known ) that he has frequently posted with four horses 
from his country residence, about twenty miles distant from town, to be 
present at the commencement of play at Taylor’s, at two o’clock in the af- 
ternoon He has been there engaged in the game until seven or eight o’- 
clock in the evening; has tuen posted home again, and having ascertaiied 
that his family and servants had retired to rest, posted off again to London, 
under the influence of the same fatal infatuation, aud for the purpose of the 
night’s indulgence in the same ruinous occupation. 

The ample means of the gentleman alluded to, enabled him at that period 
to play for large sums; his mode of play was upon the destructive principle 
of what is known as the losing martingale, or method of doubling each 
amount of loss against the occurrence of any particular number of events— 
system of speculation as effective of the certain ruin of a player in itsresult, as 
the most wild and palpable bubble scheme? that ever gulled the credality of 
man; the trath of this was too fatally shown—for although frequent incon- 
siderable gains necessarily attended his system of play, the day of heavy ac- 
count never failed to come in its culculated course of events, and with it 
came the demand ofa ruinous balauce in favour of the table : his fortune was 
ultimately !ost; his family and friends, hopeless ef his redemption, turned 
thecold shoulder on him, and he himself came to poverty and privation, fre- 
quently making his meal from a biscuit and a half pint of beer. But in his 
direst extreme, he lost not the true dignity of the man, nor did his philoso- 
phy ever fail him; strange as it may appear, he endured his sad reverse with 
fortitude worthy of a Spartan, nor was he ever heard tu repine at his lot, 
much less to seek the sympathy of any man ; he felt, as he expressed him- 
self, that he bad none to blame bat himseif, and that he was only paying 
the penalty of his folly aud imprudence. It can scarcely be credited that 
a mind so strong and determined under misfortune, and so just and reason- 
able in its argument, should ever have given way to the absolute mfluence 
and contro! of a particular propensity ; but extremes are said to meet in na- 
ture, and the character of the gentleman referred to is one of the many proofs 
that couvtinually occur to establish and illustrate the proposition. The most 
agreeable addition to the narrative, having reference to Mr. G , is the 
fact that title and inheritance of large landed estates have fallen to an imme- 
diate member of his family, who has obtained for his imprudent relative a 
desirable appointment abroad, where it is hoped and believed that he is pro- 
fiting by past bitter experience, and enjoying the fruits of honourable em- 





ter the operations of rouge et noir had ceased. At this hazard table a large 


portunity, if he chose, to shuffle or mix them ; he himself took infinite pains 
in this respect, and would frequently, at the time, enter into an elaborate 
course of reasoning to prove the necessity, and to convince his co-adventu- 
rers of the good likely to result from such operation. Lise most amateurs 
of rouge et noir, he had his favourite theory or system of play, and itended 
in the one common result of Joss. 

Attending to systems or theories, it was most amusing to an observer of the 
game to mark the extreme and anxious attention paid by the several players 
to the ditferent events decisive of gain or loss on the respective colours, as 
they from time to time occurred, ard which they noted in order of occur- 
rence, by pricking a card ruled in columns for the special purpose. Every 
player was supplied with a card ot this description, to guide him in any fan- 
cy or favoucite mode of speculation in reference to particular events; and 
it is a strauge fact, that not one out of ten was to be observed who did not 
make his game a matter of calculation, and act upon some imaginary prin- 
ciple of certain success. It was common to see men, with a number of cards 
bearing the recorded events of former deals before them, making their cal- 
culation as to fature probabilities—wandering, in fact, in the labyrinth of 
problematical discovery, and devoting time and capability, that might have 
been more profitably employed, in the vain attempt to work out a principle 
or system of play upon progressive rise ot mouey that should defeat the ad- 
vantage of per centage of the bank, and control the incalculable combina- 
tions and changes of which the numbers contained in six packs of cards are 
capable Every man seemed to hug to himself the dear deceit that he had 
discovered the true philosopher’s stone, andtofeed on hope made obstinatel 
strong that he was on the high road to fortune. Under the diferent prevail- 
ing fancies, some speculated fur RUNS, or acontinuance of success on the last 
| winuing colour; others adopted a system of opposition, aud played against 

the colour that had last won ; some would wait the event of the black or red 
winning agiven number of times in succession, and then immediately com- 
mence a most desperate and determined opposition against a recurrence of 
the same number of like events; while others (and but few) would, without 
any particular attention, and wholly unintluenced by rule, throw their mon- 
ey heedlessly down on one or other colour, as the mere fancy of the moment 
prompted—a mode quite as successful in its practice as all the laboured sys- 
tems of mathematical suggestion. 

Asan instance of the fact, it may be related, that Mr. J., a young Can- 
tab, who in the vacation usually found his way to London, aud quite as of- 
ten to the divers gaming tables therein, paid one day a passing visit to Tay- 
lor’s establishment in Pall Mall. His finances were not in the most satistac- 
tory or promising condition, his whole amount of capital at the time being 
embodied in two crown pieces. These he carelessly threw down on one 
of the colours, little anticipating the product that was to arise therefrom.— 
The event was successful ; the two crowns received their equivalent value; 
and from such a small sum he, being a bold and determined player, ab- 
solutely won, in a very short space of time, a sum exceeding 1000/., with 
which, and his two original crown pieces, he left the place, declaring most 
emphatically that ‘he would have the latter framed in memento of their 
success.’ This circumstance occasioned him to be distinguished ever after- 
wards as the fortunate youth—a term most inappropriate to the reverse that 
atteuded his subsequent speculations, and which has considerably atfected 
his patrimonial estate. 

Another peculiar player was a gentleman bearing the same cognomen as 
the subject of the preceding anecdote. He held high rank in the military 
service of the East India Company, and had realized considerable property 
in Eastern climes. He was a person of a most quiet and retired manner 
aud methodical mode of play, his custom being to make one stake of 1002 ; 
and, under the result either of gain or loss, to retire immediately. He 
adopted this plan with success for twelve successive days realizing in that 
time 1200/. ; but on the thirteenth came the reaction, (aud, as the caprice 
of fortune would have it, not at the house of his previous success, ) for, lo- 
sing his first stake, he ventured a second, which shared a like fate; and re- 
solution failing him, he continued his pursuit of change until he had lost 
not only the 1200/ , proceeds of former good fortane, but 500/. in addition. 
Strange and irreconcilable acts were also sometimes observable in players, 
as instanced once in the conduct of a Captain B , holding rank in his 
Majesty’s service, and who was in the habit of occasionally playing at rouge 
et noir. He visited Taylor's one day, and deliberately placed on one of the 
colours a note of 100/. value—a stake very far exceeding any in amount 
which he had ever been before known to play The colour lost; and be- 
fore the croupier had time todraw the stake from the table, the Captain 
rendered it unnecessary, by coolly taking the note up himself, and with 
equal sang froid depositing the same in his pocket, pleasantly intimating to 
the officials of the table, that he owed them 100/. Remonstrance was vain; 
no appeal to his honour or gentlemanly propriety could re-produce the Bank 
ot England promise frem its safe deposit. Frequent fraudulent tricks were 

sractised on the proprietors of tables, which served to exemplify the sad 
infirmity of principle to which men are subject under the avarice of the 
passion for gaming. 

The houses No. 5 and No. 10, King street, St. James’s, were more indis- 
criminately open day and night to all persons having the exterior of respec- 
tability. Great business was carried on at both, and at the former house in 
particular, immense sums were realized from the constant and unceasing 
source of profit accruing from more general and regular play. The ordina- 
ry course of magisterial interference was at that time unknown, aud un- 
dreaded alike by proprietors and visitors; the fame of the game had extend- 
ed to the eastern district of the metropolis, and brought into the market 
men of mercantile and commercial pursuits—merchants, brokers, contrac- 
tors, and large wholesale traders, who sported their money under little or 
no restraint. These, with a daily-increasing number of Bank, East-India 
House, and Government officials, served from time to time to swell the num- 
ber of gamesters and speculators at rouge et noir; and it is no exaggeration 
of the truth to say, that to their sad initiation may be ascribed the loss of 
wealth, commercial connection, confidence and appointment, of at least one 
half of the namber. 


Such was the state ef the gaming distaict, during a period of five or six 
years, when other adventurers stepped into the market to share in the im- 
mense profits continually flowing from the apparently inexhaustible sources 
of play. Several rival establishments were opened ; and, amongst others, 
one by the brother of a peer of the realm, an officer in the army, who, in 
conjunction with a medical man (both of them hitherto unfortunate in their 
speculative amusements) took a handsome house in Cleveland Row, which 
was fitted up in a very superior style, and adapted to the purposes of rouge 
et noir, but for some unaccountable cause it did not succeed. Another es- 
tablishment, upon & most extensive scale, was opened at the eastern end of 
Pall Mall, and bore the name of The Gothic Hall. The reputed proprie- 
torship and active management of this certainly superb mansion was accre- 
dited to a worthy of the church, known familiarly as parson A —,a 
reverend, who, it is said, was not restrained from making money by aby ex- 
cessive feeling of respect tor his calling, or by any very delicate considera- 
tion as to the means of realising the needful. This gentleman was a man 
of wit and talent, and one of the most cool and calculating beings in the 
universe: he valued what the world said of him in the same degree as the 
universe may be supposed to regard any private opinion which an individu- 
al may record of it| He was a don vivant, and, as Shakspeare says, ‘a fel- 

















ployment. The annals of the gaming table would furnish a lengthened and 
distressing list of men, fallen froma similar independent position, and who 
have sacrificed all the hopes and prospects of lite to the mouomania that has 
possessed them. 

The description given of the houses kept by Roubel, Fulder, and Taylor, 
may be taken as generally characteristic of the whole— 


‘ The same their purpose, and so like each other, 
One was the very model ofanother.’ 


Rouge et noir was the business carried on at all, and, with few exceptions 
the same company moved iudiscriminately from one place to another, as fan- 
cy or caprice prompted, or as time permitted. Each establishment had its 
fair proportion of play and profit, and no small amount did such proportion 
realize, as may be inferred from the style aud extravagant mode ot living 
of the several proprietors. The two houses kept by Bennett and Oldfield 
may be said to have been on a par with that of Taylor in point of arrange- 
ment, but rather more easy of access to strangers. Old Dick Bennett, as he 
was termed, was a blunt specimen of a man, somewhat course in manuer 
and habit; he was also apparently indolent and indifferent to the principle 
of business—but had. nevertheless, a keen eye to itsinterest. His partner, 
Oldfield, was, on the contrary, a man of quick, active and intelligent charac- 
ter, cut out, as the term is, for the position he held as the ostensible mana- 
ger anc director of such an establishment. His aptitude and accuracy in 
all matters of account and calculation, his attention and quick observance 
and correction of any error or mistake at the table, were of material advant- 
age. . 
This house was the favourite occasional resort of a gentleman at that time 
of some notoriety in town, from the extravagant singularity of a very elegant 








The sate ey was a tan of gentlemanly manners and appearance, who 
had formerly been engaged in banking and commercial transactions in the 
City—the same game of reuge et noir was played at this as at other houses ; 


ae addition, there was a very capacious apartment on the ground floor, 
‘ *xtre > ar fo @ ~ , * 98 : 

at the extreme end of a very long passage, where the royal and distinguis’- 
et game of Euglish hazard was carried on with great spirit each night, at- 


curricle which he daily sported in Hyde Vark, and by his frequent ap- 
pearance on the theatrical boards, in the characters of Romeo, Lothario, 
&c., a8 anamateur performer. This gentleman (who, whatever might be 
iis eccentricity—and there are few without some spice of the quality —was 
a most amiable and kind hearted man) used to take a deep interest in the 
game, and was most particular that the cards should, after each deal, be du- 
ly distributed on the table, so that each and every player should have an op- 


low of infinite merriment,’—full of information and anecdote, and abound- 
ing in worldly philosophy. He was a sportsman also of no mean grade or 
capability ; he and his curate (arcades ambo) have been kuown to have 
their fifteen hunters in the stable, and to give them all pretty regular work. 
This is a fact related by the curate himeelf, of whom an extraordinary anec- 
dote is extant and within the knowledge of the writer. Some years back 
there stood at the crossing of Park Lane and Piccadilly, a very clean and 
particularly respectable looking man, who daily exercised the broom for the 
convenience of passengers making their transit between the eastern and 
western corners of the street. He never asked for fee or reward for his la- 
bour, bat modestly took what was generously offered him. After two or 
three days’ position in this spot he announced to passing strangers by a small 
placard placed on his back, that he was a distressed clergyman of the 
Charch of England, a piece of information which immediately excited 
much sympathy and compassion for his degraded position, and made him an 
object of peculiar interest. It produced also its due effect which it was 
doubtless thought it would operate ; for a week after this announcement of 
his sacred profession, the Reverend Divine suddenly disappeared, and two 
or three months afterwards was seen at Tattersall’s in a bran new suit of 
shorting clerical cut, making survey of a fine stud of hunters that were 
about to be sold. The individual alluded to was the identical quondam cu- 
rate of the well-known Parson A———-— ! 


In addition to the two houses named, rouge et n ir banks were opened 
by different parties in St. James’s Street, Bury Street, Jermyn Street, and 
the neighbouring localities. Most of the new proprietors confined their 
»lay within narrower limits as to the amount of stake ; some regulating it 
fot half-a-crown to L.20.; others from 5s. to L.50. This opportunity to 
risk smaller stakes than had then hitherto been recognized, brought not only 
an increase of customers, but had the effect also of drawing off some of the 
more moderate speculators from the larger houses. A few months seemed 
to work sudden and marvellously favourable change in the condition of one 
and all of these new proprietors,—an appearance which still farther in- 
creased their number and degree. in a short space of ume the district of 
St. James’s afforded an opportunity to persons of all grades and circum- 
stances to indulge in the r@inous and destructive pasuime of play. No. 6, 
Bury Screet, was one of the newly constituted mazsons des jeuz, and bad 
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great custom amongst the middle, aud occasionally amoung the higher classes 
of players. The stakes played al this house were from half-a-crown to L 20; 
and the usual niglitly capital provided by the bank did not exceed L.300.— 
a sum sufticient to work out a wondrous increase under the influence of the 
trente et un per centage, and a little lack therewith, as the following nar- 
rative will show. A foreign gentleman, of great commercial business and 
consideration in the City, well known and of large credit on ‘Change, en- 
tered this house one evening accompanied by a friend. He was a great pa- 
tron of the game of rouge et noir, and occasionally played at the superior 
houses to win or lose his four or five hundred pounds. On this occasion he 
seated himselfat the table and commenced operatious by playing L.5 on the 
red colour, which he lost; he then played L.10 on the same colour, which 
he also lost. His next risk was L.20, (the highest stake allowed), which 
shared the fate of his previous deposits. The rules of the house not per 
mitting any one player to stake more than L.20 on an event, there was no 
way for this gentleman to increase his stake beyond such amount but by 
getting his friend to put down, as if for himself, a similar sum, whieh he did 
—thereby in reality increasing the stake to L.40, which was placed upon 
the same colour of red and lost, as were many sums of the same amount. 
The bankers finding themselves in great luck, and their bank increasing, 
thought it a favourable opportunity to give full scope to the tide of fortune, 
und, under pretended courtesy to their visitor, they hinted to him that as he 
was evidently desirous to play higher stakes they would for once break 
through the rale of the establishment and permit him so t- do, and would 
jeave itto him to name the amount to which he should be restricted. The 
geutleman accordingly named L.100 as the limit; but continuing to lose at 





that amount, and having again availed Limself of his friend’s presence te | 


double even this sam, he was again told by the bankers that so long as they 
should be winners of him, be might put down any stake he pleased not ex- 
ceeding L.300. The very next coup he played was actually a stake of that 
large amount, and the event turned up a frente et un aprés which gave the 
bank title to draw half the meney on the table. The L.300 was, therefore, 
divided, and a similar sum was again staked and lost. ‘She brief result of 
the night’s contest was that the gentleman referred to lost L.50U0 in notes of 
the Governor and Company of the Bauk of England ; and the most remark- 
able feature of the game was, that the black colour won twenty-two times 
consecutively in opposition to the red, which he had so obstiuately and per- 
tinaciously backed. The calculations against such au occurrence exceed all 
amount; andit was observed at the time, to be an event unknown in the 
annals of rouge playing, as ascertained by reference to Freuch records of 
the game inthe shape of books published, exhibiting ail the deals that had 
from time to time occurred at Frescati’s, and other gaming-houses in the 
Freuch metropolis. The amount thus imprudently lost by the party allu- 
ded to was equal to about teu times the sum which he could by possibitity 
have won eveu under the most favourable turn of fortune! Several other 
players were also amongst the unsuccessful, under the same obstinate 
course of opposition. The bank at length closed,—the two bankers ( Carlos 
and Mogg), retired with their cash box (the one close on the heels of the 
other to prevent accidents) to au apartment up-stairs to count their gains, 
and, as would naturally be supposed, to rejoice on the happy result of so 
large au ac quisition to their means: not so, however, tor they had not been 
lopg absent when several persons who had remained in the room to take 
retreslment, with what appetite they could after their losses —and amongst 
such persons the gentleman who had so largely contributed to the bank’s 
resources, and who bore his ill-fortune with extraordinary ¢ qnanimity,— 
were alarmed by a tremendous noise from over head as of the falling of 
some extraordinary weight, aud by the accompaniment of loud, violent, and 
abusive language. A rush was immediately made up stairs to discover the 
cause, When it turned out that so far from the parties being in that happy 
state of amity ind mutual congratul ition of each other’s good fortune, they 
had actually quarrelled respecting the division of the spoil, and wound up 
the affair by a pugilistic contest, which in the close had occasioned the two 
worthies to measure their respective longitudes on the floor. The occur- 
rence may perhaps in some degree be accounted for when it is stated that 
oue of the parties was a most hot-headed fellow,—a perfect maniac in his 
passion,—and it might have been that owing, to some imaginary affront by 
his partuer, he, under momentary excitement, had inflicted sammary pun- 
Isbmeut on the offeuder, wh 
of self-det 

bable when it is related of the same irascible person,—who, by the 
had been an officer in the army ,—that taking personal 


ise part in the 


fray might have been a mere act 
ice trom further violence 
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observation made by a gentleman (a colonel in the army) at the table, he 
suddenly rushed out of the room, and in a few moments returned with a 
br ice of formidable pistols, one of which he hastily and angrily presented to 
the « t Mischief, 


‘Lonel, aud insisted on nnmediate satisfaction on the spot 
however, was happily prevented by some of the company seizing the mad- 


man and securing the deadly weapons, which on examination were abso- 
futely tound to be loaded 
pressed due indignation at the insolence and 
whole « ompany left the place; and it 


[tis scarcely necessary to add, that having ex- 
int uny of such conduet, the 
was some time before the house reco- 
vered from the pre} idice to which the event gave rise 
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THE MOUNTAIN AND THE 


REMINISCENCE OF 


CLOUD. 


SWITZERLAND. 


ibe cioud is to the mountain what motion is to the sea; it gives to it an | 


l 


infinite variety of expression—gives it a life—gives it joy and sufferance, | 


alternate calm, and terror, and anger. 
would still be sublime, but monotonous; it would have but a picture-like 
existence. 

Hew thoroughly they understand aud sympathize with each other—these 
glorious playmates, these immortal brethren! Sometimes the cloud lies 
supported in the holiow of the hill, as if out of love it feigned weariness 
and needed to be upheld At other times the whole hill stands envelo ed 
in the cloud that has expanded to embrace and conceal it. No "Om le 
here. Each lives itsown grand life under the equal eye of heaven. i 

As you approach the mountains, it seems that the cloads begin already 
to arrange themselves in bolder and more fantastic shapes. y 
fellowship here. They built their mountains upou mountains—their moun- 
tains whic h are as light as air—huge structures built at the giddy suggestion 
of the passing breeze. There is the wild liberty of endless “change, by 
which they compensate themselves for their thin and fleeting existence, and 
seem to mock the stationary forms of their stable brethren fast rooted to the 
earth. And how genially does the sun pour his bean upon these twin 
grandeurs For a moment they are assimilated ; his ray has permeated, 
has etherealized the solid mountain, has fixed and defined the floating va- 
pour. What now is the one buta stationary cloud? what is the other but 
a risen hill !—poised not in the air butin the flood of light. 

Iam never weary of watching the play of these giant children of the 
earth. Sometimes a soft white cloud, so pure, so bright, sleeps, amidst opeu 
sunshine, nestled like an infant in the bosom of a greet mountain. Some- 
times the rising upcurling vapour will linger just above the summit, and 
seem for a while an incense exhaling from this vast censer. : 


‘ll ‘ ; Sometimes it 
will descend, and drape the whole sid 


e of the hill as with a transparent 


veil. 1] have en itsweep between me and the muuntain likea slieeted | 
r} t fe > : ] ° . 
Ghost, tall as the mountain, till the strong daylight dissolved its thin sub- 


stance, and it arose again in flakes to decorate the blue heavens. 
giorious above all! 


But oh, 
when on some brightest of days, the whule mass of 
whitest clouds gathers midway upon the snow-topped mountain. How 
magullicent then is that bright eminence seen above the « loud! How itseems 
aloft by those innumerable wings—by 
those en rmous pinions which I see stretching from the cloudy mass! 
au ae ension have we here '—whata transfiguration ; 
not disparage thy name, nor thy art 
the brightening saint to Heaven— 


rising upwards—how it seems borne 


O Raphael! I will 
but thy angels bearing on their wings 
gl int What are they to the picture here ? ; 

Look these—fairly in the sky—where we should see but the 
—above the clouds which themselves are sailin 
there, in the blue and g iddy expanse, stands the 
@ Glamond 


pure ether 
g high in serenest air—yes 
solid mountain, glittering like 
O God! the bewildered reason pent up in cities, 
to prove and penetrate thy being and thy nature : 
[ reason aot—I see t 


tous much 
) tolls muchin vain. Here, 
rhe Great King lives—lo ! there is his throne 
To him who quits the plai r tl ] I 
ao nin 10 quits the plain for the mountain, how the character of the 
b ud alters. That which seemed to belong exclusively to the sky, | 
= = A ; £ A i 3 SAY, jds 
JC@OCU Grawh Gown and belongs as plainly to the earth, Mount some nob 
pear rc hats | ten : x noble 
minence and look down—you will see the clouds lying on and a/ 
as if they had fallen on it You 


land se ipe ut the 


are on the steadfast earth, and 


they are reat 7 , 
‘a as il undern ie you. You look down perhaps on the lake, and there 
$a solitary cloud lying settled « wl) PY ' } } 1 

; ying i ) hen the rest of the fleecy drove } 
risen from their couch this idl fl cy drove had 


* sieeper had been left dreaming there 
Ur stay below, and see the . ning re 





offence once at some | 


Without the cloud, the mountain | 


They have a| 


What | 


j cload. What does it there? But no, it belongs, like ourselves, to the 
earth. 
Is nature gaily mocking us, when upon her impregnable hills she builds 
these casiles in the air? But, good heavens ! what a military aspect all 
on a sudden does this mountain-side pat on. Mark that innumerable host 
of pine-trees. What regiments of them are marching up the hill in the hot 
| sun, as if to storm those rocky forts above 1 What serried_ ranks ! and yet 
| there are some gtragglers—some that have hastened on in front, some that 
| have lingered in the rear. Look at that tall gigantic pine, breasting the hill 
j alone, like an old grenadier. How upright against the steep declivity ! 
| while his lengthened shadow is thrown headlong back behind him down 
\the precipice. I should be giddy to see sucha shadow of my own. I 
| should doubt if it would consent to be drawn up by the heels to the sammit 
of the mountain— whether it would not rather drag me down with it into 

the abyss. 

I have seen hills on which lay the clear and unclouded sky, making 

| thei blue as ilself. I have gazed on those beautiful far-receding valleys 
—as the valley of the Rhone—when they appeared to collect and retain the 
azure ether. ‘Chey were fullof Heaven. Angels might breathe that air. 

And yet I betterlove the interchange, the wild combination of cloud and 
| mountain. Not cloud that intercepts the sun, but that reflects its brillancy, 
} and brightens round the hills. [It is but a gorgeous drapery that the sky lets 
| fall on the broad Herculean shoulders of the mountain. No, it should not 
intercept the beams of the great luminary; for the mountaia loves the light. 
[have observed that the twilight, so grateful to the plain, is mortal to the 
| mountain. It craves light—it litts up its great chalice for light—this great 
flower is the first to close, to fade, at the withdrawal of the sun. It stretches 
up to heaven seeking light; it cannot have too much—under the strongest 
beam it never droops—its brow is never dazzled. 

But then these clouds, you will tell me, that hover about the mountain, 
all wing, all plumage, with just so much of substance for light to live in 
them—these very clouds can descend, and thicken, and blacken, and cover 
all things with an inexpressible gloom. True, and the mountain, or what is 
seen of it, becomes now the very image of a great and unfathomable sor- 
row, 


And only the great can express a great sadness. This aspect of 29 
ture shall never by me be forgotten ; nor will I ever shrink from encounter- 
ingit. Ifyou would knew the gloom of heart which nature can betray, as 
well as the glory it can manifest, you must visit mountains. For days to- 
gether, clouds, huge, dense, unwieldy, lie heavily upon thehills—which 
stand how mute, how mournful !—as if they, too, knew of death. And look 
| at the little lake at their feet. What now is its tranquillity when nota single 
sunbeam plays upon it? Better the earth opened and received it, and hid 
forever its leaden despondency. And now there comes the paroxysm of 
terror and despair; deep thanders are heard, and a madness flashes forth 
in the vivid lightning. There is desperation amungst the elements. But 
the elements, like the heart of man, must rage in vain—must learn the 
universal lesson of submission. With them, as with humanity, despair 
brings back tranguillity. And now the driving cloud reveals again the glit- 
tering summits of the meuntains, and light falls in laughter on the beaming 
lake. 

How like to aruined Heaven is this earth ! 
for beinga ruin 





Nay, is it not more beautiful 

Who can speak of lakes and not think of thee, beautiful Leman? How 
calm ? how exquisitely blue! Let me call it a liquid sky that is spread 
here beveath us. And note how, where tlie boat presses, or the oar strikes, 
it yields ever astill more exquisite hne—akin to the violet, which gives to 
the rude pressure a redoubled fragrance—akin to the gentlest of woman- 
kind, whose love plays sweetest round the strokes of calamity. 

Oh, there is a woman’s heart in thy sweet waters, beautiful Leman! 

I have seen thee in all thy moods, in all thy humours. I have watched 
thee in profoundest calm; and suddenly with little note of preparation, 
seen thee lash thy blue waves into atempest. How beautiful in their an- 
ger were those azure waves crested with their white foam! And atother 
times when all has been asad unjoyous calm, [have seen, without being able 
to trace whence the light had broken, a soft expanse of brightness steal tre- 
mulously over the marble waters. A smile that seemed to speak of sweet 
caprice—that seemed to say that halfits anger had been feint. 

Yes, verily there is a woman’s heart in ‘hy waters, beautiful Leman ! 

I lie rocking in a boat midway between Tevay and Lausanne. On the 
opposite coast are the low purple hills ceuching beside the lake. But 
there, to the left, what an ethereal stracture of cloud and snowy mountain is 
revealed tome! What acreation of that spirit of beanty which works its 
marvels in the unconscious earth! The Alps bere, while they retain all the 
serial effect gathered from distance, yet seem to arise from the very margin 
jof the lake. The whole scene is so ethereal. you fear to look aside, lest 
} when you look again it may have vanished like a vision of the clouds. 

And why shonld these little boats, with their tall triangular sails, which 
elide so gracefully over the water, be forgotten ? The sail, though an ar- 

tifice of man, is almost always ia harmony with nature. Nature has adopt- 
ed it—has lent it some of her own wild privileges—her own bold and 
varied contrasts of light and shade. The surface of the water is perhaps 
dark and overclouded ; the little upright sail is the only thing that has 
| caught the light, and it glitters there like a moving star. | Or the water is 
‘all one dazzling sheet of silver, tremulous with the vivid sunbeam, and 








that sparkling surface 

But we fly again to the mountain. Tourists are too apt to speak of the 
waterfall as something to be visited as a separate curiosity. There may 
be some such. But in general, the waterfall should be understood as part 
of the mountain—as the great fountain which adorns the architecture of its 
rocks, and the gardens of its pine forests. It belongs to tue mountain. 
Pass through the valley, and look ap; you see here and there thin stripes of 
glittering while, noiseless, motionless. They are waterfalls, which, if you 
approach them, will din you with their roar, and which are dashing head- 
long down, covered with tossing spray. Or ascend the face ofthe moun- 
tain, and again look around and above you. | From all sides the waterfalls 
are rushing. They bear you down. You aro giddy with their reckless 
speed. How they inake the rock live! What a stormy vitality have they 
ditfased around them ! You might as well separate a river from its banks 
as a waterfall from its mountain. 

And yet there is one that I could look at for hours together, merely 
watching its own graceful movements. Let me sit again in imagination in 
the valley of Lauterbrunnen, under the fall of the Staubbach. Most grace- 
ful and Jady-like of descents! It does not fall ; but over the rock, and along 
the face of the precipice, developes some lovely form that nature had at 
heart :—diffuses itself in down-pointed pinnacles of liquid vapours, fretted 
with the finest spray. The laws of gravity have nothing to do with its 
movements. Is it not hurlded down; it does not leap, plunging madly 
into the abyss; it thinks only of beauty asit sinks. No noise, no shock, 
no rude coucussien. Where it should dash against the projecting rock, lo ! 
its series of out-shooting pinnacles is complete, and the vanishing point just 
kisses the granite. It disappoints the harsh obstruction by its exquisite 
grace and most beautiful levity, and springs a second time from the rock 
without trace of ever having encountered it. 

The whole side of the mountain is here barren granite. 
spirit down the adverse and severe declivity. 


It glides like a 
It is like Christ in this world. 


| The famous tall of the Griesbach, near the lake of Brienz, thunders through | 


| the most luxuriant foliage; the Staubbach meets the bare rock with touch- 
es of love, anda movemental! grace, and a voice full of reconcilement. 

Mont blanc! Mont Blanc! I have not scaled thy height so boldly or so 
far as others have, but I will yield to none in worship of thee and thy neigh- 
bour mountains, Some complain that the valley of Chamouni is barren; 
they are barren souts that so complain True, it has not the rich pastures 
that lie bordering on the snow in Oberland. But neither does it need them. 
Look down the valley from the pass of the Col de Balme, and see summit 
beyond summit; or _ascend the lateral heights ot La Flegere, and see the 

Ips stretched out inaline before you, and say if anything be wanting. 
Here is the sculpture of landscape. Stretched yourself upon the bare open 
rock, you see the great hills built up before you, from their green base to 
their snowy summits, with rock, and glacier, and pine forests. 
how the G;eat Architect has wrought. 

And for softer beauty, has no: the eye been feasted even to excess—til] 
youcried ‘hold—enough"’ till you craved repose from excitement—along 
the whole route, from Lausanne to this spot? What perfect combinations 
f beauty and sublimity—of grandeur of outline with richness of colouring 
—have you not been travelling through ! 

It seems a fanciful illustration, and yet it has more than once occurred to 
me, when comparing the scenery of the Oberland with that of the valley of 
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and clear upon the | . a a ‘ valley, When allis warm} Chamouni in i neigh surhood; the one resembles the first work—be it 
: a e heights, an le tons of the hille ara fa we . : , : 
beams of heaven, there still lies.a cold « Mapes yaF te servid With the | picture or poem—ol a great genius; the other, the second. On his first per- 
ou { lies 0 white mass ' : f +} art rich j I 
It is not yet morning in 1 Ty T mass of cloud about your feet | formance, the artist lavishes beauties of every description; he crowds them 
d HOU » TuINS Ih the valley here the ” : me ce s ne ear ° “ta. (i .» ; 
night: there it found PY ea b mud has been slumbering | with charms ; all the st f his imagination are at once unfolded, and he 
aud then it will arise. en: sine b nf ” 1 by receive the beam, | must find a place for a] In the second, which is more calm and mature, 
Gt Is¢ “hVCLOping ie l t ascends t} +1] »)) le a - , } ‘ s Lyi } ° 
a nd dawn: the : a id e hill will have | the style is broader, the disposition uf the materials more skilful: the artist 
ia 2; the cloud will assume its proud stat — ey } A. rhe . t P . 
will ret azain tothe + t nisht ‘ , Jin the sky; but it] master of his inspiration, no longer saffers cne beauty to crowd upon an- 
zal i ley at nigh oe. hap ong . . oom a ‘ 
fan ig onthe lake cf Brienz on adav golden wu 1 ‘, ovens. — for all not only place, but place sufficient; and, above all, t 
ridge of castellated hill abe Ah ate aioe he Su ms. 1h ol ynger fears being simple or even austere I dare not say that the Oberland 
Way u| lat thes winin Givnate that Saati ned cy Ye -| has a fault in its composition—so charming, so magnificent have I found it 
- AS. Lad Me iVTests icTe Lies npoe } ? Ver e , ” > . +} + . aol oe . 
A iverd m | utlet me mark broad masterly style of this Alpine region, As 











| down you can only guess—this, too, has its excitement. 


now the little sail is black as night, and steals with bewitching contrast over | 
| 





You see | 


journey from Villeneuve, with what a gentle, bland magnificence does the 
valley expand betore you! The hills and rocks, as they increase in altitude, 
still fall back, and reveal in the centre the towering Dent du Midi, glittering 
with its eternal snows. ‘The whole way to Martigny you see sublimity 
without admixture of terror; it is beauty elevated into grandeur, without 
losing itsamenity. And then, it you cross by the Co! de Balme, leaving 
the valley of the Rhone as you ascend, and descending upon the valley of 
Chamouni, where the Alps curve before you in the most perfect grouping— 
tel] me if it is possible for the heart of man to desire more. Nay, is not 
the heart utterly exhausted by this series of scenic raptures? 

For ever be remembered thai magnificent pass ofthe Col de Balme! IfI 
have a white day iu my calendar, it is the day I spent in thy defiles, De- 
libera‘ely [ assert that life has nothing comparable to the delight of travers. 
ing alone, borne leisurely on the back of one’s mule, a mountain-pass such 
as this, Those who have stouter limbs may prefer to use them; give me 
tormy instrument of progression the legs of the patient and sure-footed 
mule. They are better legs, at all events, than nine. I am seated on his 
back, the bridle lies knotted upon his neck—the cares of the way are all his 
—the toil and the anxiety of it; the scene is all mine, and Iam allinit. I 
am seated there, all eye, all thought, gazing, musing; yet not without just 
sufficieat occupation to keep it still a luxury—this leisure to contemplate. 
The mule takes care of himself, and, in so doing, of you tov; but not so en- 
tirely but that you must look a little atter yourself. That he ty no means 
has your safety for his primary object is evident from this, that, in turning 
sharp corners or traversing narrow paths, he never calculates whether there 
is sufficient room for any other legs than his own—takes no thought of 
yours. To keep your knees, in such places, from collision with huge boul- 
ders, or shattered stumps of trees, must be your own care; to say nothing of 
the occasional application of whip or stick, and a very strong pull at his 
mouth to raise his kead trom the grass which he has leisurely begun to 
crop. Seated thus upon your mule, given up to the scene, with something 
still of active life going on about you, with full liberty to pause and gaze, 
and dismount when you will, and at no time proceeding at a railroad speed, 
I do say—unless you are seated beside your own incomparable Juliet, whe 
has for the first time breathed that she loves you—lI do say that you are in 
the most enviable position that the wide world atlords. As for me, I have 
spent some days, some weeks, in this fashion among the mountains ; they are 
the only days in my life which I would wish to live over again. But mind, 
if you would really enjoy all this, go alone—a silent guide before or behind 
you. No friends, no companion, no gossip. You will find gossip enoagh 
in your ino, if you want it. If your guide thinks it bis duty to talk, to ex- 
plain, to tell you the foolish names of things that need no name—make be- 
lieve that you understand him not—that his language, be it French or Ger- 
man, is to you utterly incomprehensible, 

I would not paint it all couleur de rose. 
ing. 

There is tempest and toul weather, fatigue and cold, and abundant mois- 
ture to be occasionally encountered. There is something to endure. But 
if you prayed to Heaven for perpetual fair weather, and your prayer were 
granted, it would be the most unfortunate petition yeu could putup. Why, 
there are some of the sublimest aspects, the noblest moods and tempers of 
the great scene, which you would utterly forfeit by this miserable immun- 
ity. He who loves the mountain, will love it in the tempest as well as in 
the sunshine. To be enveloped in driving mist or cloud that obscures 
everything from view—to he made aware of the neighbouring precipice 
ouly by the sound of the torrent that rashes unseen beneath you—how low 
Besides, while you 
are in this total blank, the wind will suddenly drive the whole mass of cloud 
and thick vapour from the scene around you, and leave the most glorious 
spectacle for some moments exposed to view Nothing can exceed these 
moments of sudden and partial revelation. The glittering summits of the 
mountains appear as by enchantment, where there had long been nothing 
but dense dark vapour. And how beautiful the wild disorder of the clouds, 
whose array has beev broken up, and who are seen flying, huddled together 
in tumultuous retreat! But the veering wind rallies them again, and again 
they sweep back over the vast expanse, and hill and valley, earth and sky, 
are obliterated in a second. — 

He who would ponder what man is, should journey among the mountains. 
What menare, is best learnt in the city. 

How, toa museful spirit, the heart and soul of man is ref in the 
shows of nature! I caunot see this torrent battling for ever a ky 
path, and not animate it with human passions, and torture it witha human 
fate. Can it have so much turmoil and restlessness, and not be allied to hu- 
manity ? 

But allare not images of violence or lessons of despondenc y 
Yungfrau, now she lifts her white and virgim snows fearless! 
ing sun! Sheis sc high, she feels no reflected heat 

How well the simple architecture of tue low-roofed buildings of Switzer- 
land accords with its magnificent scenery ! What were lofty steeples beside 
Mont Blane, or turreted castles beside her pinnacles of granite? Elsewhere, 
in the level plain. T love the cathedral. J had lately stood enraptured in 
the choir of that of Cologne, gazing up at those tall windows which spring 
where other loftiest buildings terminate—windows so high that God only 
can look in upon the worshipper. 

But here—what need of the stately edifice, when there is a church whose 
buttresses are mountains, whose roof and towers are above the clouds, ve~ 
rily in the heavens? What need of artificial reminiscences of the Great 
King, here where he has built for himself? The plain, it is man’s nature— 
given to man’s wants; there stands his corn, there flow his milk and honey. 
But the mountain, it is God’s nature—his stationary tabernacle—reserved 
for the eye only of man and the communing of the spirit. If meant to sub- 
serve the wants of his earthly nature, meant still more expressly to kindle 
other wants. Do they not indeed lead to Heaven, these mountains? At 
least I know they lead beyond this earth. 

There is a little church stands in the valley of Chamouni. It was open, 
as is customary in Catholic countries, to receive the visits and the prayers of 
the faithful; but there was no service, no priest, nor indeed a single person 
in the building. It was evening—and a solitary lamp hung suspended from 
the ceiling, just before the altar. Allured by the mysterious appearance of 
this lamp burning in solitude, I entered, and remained in it some time, 
making out, in the dim light, the wondrous figures of virgins and saints ge- 
nerally found in such edifices. When I emerged from the church, there 
stood Mont Blanc before me, reflecting the last tints of the setting sun. I 
am habitually tolerant of Catholic devices and ceremonies; but at this mo- 
ment how inexpressibly strange, how very little, how poor contemptible, 
and like an infant’s toy, seemed all the implements of worship I had just 
left! . 

And yet tle tall, simple, wooden cross ghat stauds in the open air on the 
platform before the church, this was well. This was a symbol that might 
well stand, even in the presence of Mont Blanc. Symbol of suffering and of 
love, where is it out of place? Onno spot on earth, on no spot where a ha- 
man heart is beating. 

Mont Blane and this wooden cross, are they not the two greatest symbols 
that the world can show? They are wisely placed opposite each other. 

I have alluded to the sunset seen in this valley. All travellers love to 
talk a little of their own experience. their good or their ill fortune. The 
first evening I entered Chamouni, the clouds had gathered on the summits 
ofthe mountains, and a view of Mont Blanc was thought hopeless. Never- 
theless I sallied forth, and planted myself in the valley, with a singular con- 
fidence in the goodness of nature towards one who was the kamblest but 
one of the sincerest of her votaries. My confidence was rewarded. The 
clouds dispersed, and the roseate sunset on the mountain was seen to per 
fection. I had not yet learned to distinguish that sammit which, in an es- 
pecial manner, bears the name of Mont Blanc. There is a modesty in its 
greatness. It makes no ostentatious claim to be the highest in the range, 
and is content if for a time you give the glory of pre-eminence to others, 
But itreserves a convincing proof of its own superiority. I had been look- 
ing elsewhere, and in a wrong direction, for Mont Blanc, when I found that 
all the summits had sunk, like the clonds when day deserts them, into a 
cold dead white—al! bnt one point, that still glowed with the radiance of 
the sun when all beside had lost it. There was the royal mountain. 

What a cold, corpse-like hue it is which the snow-mountain assumes just 
after the sun has quitted it. There is a short interval then, when it seems 
the very image of death. But the moon rises, or the stars take up their 
place, and the mountain resumes its beauty and its life. Beauty is always 
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life. Under the star-light how ethereal does it look ! 


The sun is not always shin- 
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In the landscapes of other countries, the house—the habitation of man— 
he it farm-house or cottage—gathers, so to speak, some of the country about 
tself{—makes itself the centre of some circle, however small. Not so in 
Switzerland The hooded chale!, which even in summer speaks so plan ‘y 
‘f winter, and stands over prepared with its low drooping root to shelter its 
eyes and ears from the snow and the wind—these dot the landscape most 
charmingly, but yet are lost in it; they form no group, no central point in 
thescene. [am thinking more particularly of the chalets in the Oberland. 
Phere is no p ith apparently between one and the other; the beautiful green 
| One would say, the inhabitants found 
ke birds to their nests, And like enough to nests they 
are, both in the elevation at which they are sometimes perched, and in the 


verdure lies untrodden around them. 


their way to them | 


' manner of their distribution over the scene. 
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However they got there, people at all events are | 
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farm and the dairy are carried up into 1 know not what altitudes. Those 
beautiful little tame cattle, with their short horns, and long ears, and mouse- 
coloured skin, with all the agility of a goat, and all the gentleness of domes- 
ticity—you meet them feeding in places where your male looks thought- 
jully to his footing, And then fellows perhaps a peasant girl in her pictur- 
esque cloak made of the undressed fur of the Fon, and her round hat of 
thickly plaited straw, calling after them in that high sing-song note, which 
forms the basis of what is called Swiss music. This cry heacd in the moun- 
tains is delightful, the voice is sustained and yet varied—being varied, it 
can be sustained the longer—and the high note pierces far into the distance. 
As a real cry of the peasant it is delightful to hear; it is appropriate to the 
purpose and the place. Bat defend my ears against that imitation of it in- 
troduced by young ladies into the Swiss songs. Swiss music in an English 
drawing-room—may | escape the infliction ! ‘but the Swiss peasant chanting 
across the mountain defiles—may I often agaiu halt to listen to it! 

But from the mountain and the cloud we must now depart. We must 
wend towards the plain. One very simple and consolatory thought strikes 
me—though we must leave the glory of the mountain, we at least take the 
sun with us. And the cloud, too, you willadd. Alas! something too much 
of that. ! 

But no murmurs. We islanders, who can see the sun set on tae broad 
ocean—had we nothing else to boast of—can never feel deseried of nature. 
We have our portion of her excelient gifts. I know not yet how au Italian 
sky, so famed for its deep and constant azure, may affect me, but | know 
that we have our gorgeous melancholy sunsets, to which our island tempers 
become singularly attuned The cathedral splendours—the dim religious 
light of our vesper skics—TI doubt it | would exchange them for the unmiti- 
gated glories of a southern clime.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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ENNOBLED ACTRES 
BY MRS. MATHEWS. 
DUCHESS OF ST. ALBANS. 


The stage is the imitation of life, the mirror of manners, therepresentation 
of truth.—C1cERo. 
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There was an ancient law in Egypt, by which the actions and characters 
of the dead were examined in the presence of competent judges, in order to 
determine what was due to their memory. A wise and wholesome provi 
siou for posterity’s use! Such an existing law would make honest tomb- 
stones, and spare much monuinental marble, while it benefited the cause of 
truth aud virtue 

Without, however, any such law set down for vs, good and evil actions are 
subjected to an unerring jadge on earth, which, as surely as the Egyptian 
scrutiny, will test and determine the quality and amount of every one’s 
deeds * dove in the flesh.’ 

Of the subject before us. much has been hastily said and prematurely 
written, which, when tested by our ‘old common arbitrator Time,’ may be 
found erroneous, if not altogether false. The defects and merits of the 
Duchess of St. Albans have not been weighed by tne even hand of one per- 
sonally acquainted with either = Thus many of her public acts have been 
misquoted, and her sequestered habits (which who that wrote of them could 

wow ?) dragged forward in a distorted shape, in order, as it would seem, 
ty swell the catalogue of prejudices, cherished against her former profession, 
by those 

‘ Dread reformers of an impious age, 

The awful cat o’-nine-tails of the stage,’ 
who invariably appear to forget that the errors of actorsand actresses are but 
the errors of humanity. We knew and liked ‘ Harriet Mellon,’ and though 
in after time socially separated, retained an interest and means which gave 
us continuous knowledge of her ‘whereabout.’ Thus, with an accurate 


key ty her original character, we shall open to the reader a straightforward | 


view of the principal acts and events of her life, unintercepted or obscured 
by popular prejudices, or the confessed partiality of our early feelings. To 
begin then atthe beginuing, apon which we lay some peculiar but necessa- 
ry stress, inrefer nce to our Leroine’s early disadvantages— 
The maternal graudfather and Se of ‘ Harriet Mell 


on,’ as she 
was familiarly and indeed generally called ‘ when s! 


le was young and slit,’ 


— 


__SHe_ AWWtow. 


bard, were relinquished for the impediments found in completing her pre- 
paratory studies. As for her ‘ fatherless orphin,’ as her mamma pensively 
termed her little Mellon, she so endeared herself to her young step-father, 
that he undertook to instruct the little lively creature in all he himself knew. 
This, to be sure, Was not much, butin the eyes of her mother a load. Thus 
rescued, as we have described, in her childhood from a state of total igno- 
ranee, in which, left wholly with her mother, she must have remained, the 
poor little creature had no advantage from the union of a woman of coarse 
and uninformed mind, and a man of vulgar and sottish habits. Mrs Entwis- 
tle was, indeed, a painful person; recollecting her at that period of her life 
when the heyday in the blood is supposed to be tame, her furious temper 
appalled even her child’s heart; and pitiable must it have been to a reflect- 
ing mind to observe the daughter, a fiue creature, then in ler first youth, 
exposed to al) the base impressions, likely to siuk deep and indelibly into a 
fresh and ardent nature 

How a woman can inflict corporal sufferiag upon any sentient being, must 
ever be a marvel; but for a mother’s hand to deal a blow upon defenceless 
infancy, is 

‘ An act at which inverted nature starts, 

And blushes to behold itself so cruel!’ 
Mrs. Entwistle was one of those teaching parents who beat a child for hav- 
ing fallen down and hurt herself Indeed, to the last year of her lile she 
was addicted to the vulgar eloquence of blows; her favourite threat, in her 
fierce vein, when any one stood between her and her maternal wrath, was 
—with certain expletives which we omit:— , 

‘Let me but getaé ber! let me but get a/ her! and I'll be the death of 
her!’ 

This formidable person had been in her jeunesse what people of her own 
class and country would have called good looking; her features, which 
those of her daughter closely resembled, were decidedly good, and her face 
altogether well formed, though afterwards jouflue by bad passions and very 
cvarse self-indulgence; but the expression of her black lustrous eyes, and 
the character of her dark brows, were, what may dest be described under 
the term forbidding. And if to true discernment the heart is in the face 
the heart of Mrs Eutwistle must have been formed of rude and perflous 
stuff—while, in her exasperated mood, the sound of her voice bruised the 
ear 

‘ Like the biast of Fingal in the desert.’ 

We are not allowed ‘ample scope and verge eneugh’ in these pages fora 
detail of the vicissitudes of Miss Mellon’s rise to womanhood, and her pro- 
fession : it may suffice to record her early initiation into stage mysteries in 
the little theatre alluded to in children’s characters (then much in vogue) ; 
and that she found herself, about the year 1789, a member of Mr, Stanton’s 
small but respectable theatrical circuit, which included Stafford and other 
prince pal towns of the country. In the year 1793, the two Members for 
Stafford, Sheridan and the Honourable E. Moncton, bespoke a play ; op 
which night our heroine appeared in the characters of Letitia Hardy snd 
Priscilla Tomboy. The Honourable Members paid her at the close of the 
evening, au infinity of those time-serving compliments which were more the 
result of generous wine and habitual! gallantry than any solid convictien of 
the young actress’s professional superiority. In short, Mr. Sheridan’s intoxi- 











| cating praise and fascinating manners infused a deep and abiding reliance in 
| the minds of those interested; and his concluding promise of a London en- 
| gagemeut was not forgotten by any of the party but Aimse/f. The senator 

returned to town, and thought no more of the Stafford actress, or of the 
| hopes which he had created ; not so the object of his flattering promises, or 
| her aspiring mother. 

As soon as possible they betook themselves to that seat of hurry and goal 
of ambitious merit, London, presenting themselves and their hopes betore 
the great man; who. quite perplexed what to do with the expectants, kept 
them in daily attendance and uncertainty until, their little stock of money 
| being gone, they obtained letters from some of Mr. Sheridan’s constituents, 
| urging his interest in bis own theatre, in favour of their protégée ; and on 
| the ensuing October, of 1793, Miss Mellon's name appeared, for the first 


The truth is, Mr. Sheridan was at all times a promising manager, but as 

| he was at no time a performer, he could not be expected to feel for the 
mortification he caused the young actress. Again, therefore, poor Harriet 
| had recourse to the influence of her Stafford patrons, who ultimately drew 


| time, in a London play-bill as something less than a chorus singer ! 


were of the humblest class of Irish peasantry, residing in Cork, and deriving, | from Mr. Sheridau his slow leave that she should have an appearance part ; 


with their only child, a meagre subsistence from the cultivation of a small 
patch of grouud annexed to their cabin. The husband dying, this property 
tell from the widow, who, with her daughter, was compelled to seek ‘ the 
bit o’ livin’ elsewhere; the latter, a sharp-eyed, alert, and capable body, 
obtained admission into the family of a petty general shopkeeper, of course 
as executive-general in kitchen, parlour, and hall. 

Sarah (we are obliged to stint ourselves to her baptismal appellation, her 
patronymic having escaped us) was, by nature and habit, admirably fashion- 
ed and fitted to her appointed duties; for, gifted as she was with a store of 
natal brogue, her pedal activity had never tillthen beencramped by any other, 
neither had her sturdy leg and suflicient ankle been straitened by the pro- 
duce of the loom; while her knotted and combined locks, which knew no 
other covering but the sun,—were little subjected ‘to paper durance,’ or 
the intrusion of a brush. Tua state approaching to the naked _ siimplicity of 
a cient Sparta, did this single-minded maid, in her country’s phrase, ‘ work 
her feet up to her knees’ for her daily bread, when the lynx-eyed retailer of 
tobaccoand tape, whose daily practice ather counter liad given her an accurate 
insight to general measurement, perceiving her servant’s waist to be no 
louger like that of Prior’s Emma, ‘fine by degrees and beautifully less,’ and 
that her maiden girdle proved too short, sent her back to her only surviving 
parent, Who, with a mother’s love, which clings to her child when all the 
world has forsaken it, received her with open arms. 

_At this critical period an event commute which tended, as Sarah in after 
life fancifully expressed it, to give a colouring to her fate! This event was 
the arrival of an itinerant troop of ‘divarters,’ auglice, strolling players, 
bouud for Wales, but landed by misadventure at Cork. Thus compelled 
from their course, they sought to supply the exigencies of a night’s stay, and 
of their ensuing voyage, by performing in a barn, gratuitously granted them 
by u benevolent farmer, by whose favour our fair Milesian gained a seat 
at the intellectual banquet. 

Sarah was at this time just ‘ rising’ four and twenty, by nature of a lively 
aud sanguine temperament; but the dark passage in her own love's history 
had awakened naturally her tenderest sympathy for others’ woe, and the 
disastrous history of the ungentle Juliet, together with ‘ the cunning of the 
scene,’ so moved Sarali’s corresponding nature thatsomething told her she 
was born for tragedy ; and in this persuasion she retired from the scene of 
excitement to her closet. But there ‘no curtained sleep had she,’ partly, 
‘because she had po curtains to her bed,’ partly, because the voice of her 
destiny, as she believed, was loud and clamorous, and only to be appeased 
by the resolution she took of applying the next morning for admission into 
Mr. aud Mrs. Kena’s company, representing herself to be the widow of a 
Lieutenant Mellon. Those experienced and well-judging managers were 
iu fact in want of an assistant behind rather than before the curtain, and see- 
ing a sturdy and efficient aid in the plump, but active brunette before them, 
judiciously suggested to her, that as it was indispensably necessary she 
should learn to read before she could fully enter iuto the study of Shak- 
speare, she might for the present fill all the then vacant departments of cook, 
house and uursery-maid, sempstress, stage-dresser, and wardrobe-keeper.— 
Phe litter office being merely a sinecure, Mrs. Lieutenant Mellon did not 
deem it derogatory to the widow of an officer, (whose pension, we must as- 
sume, she was t-o proud to claim,) and the five first she was willing to per- 
form con amore—i. e , for—love and provision—while, by a little study, 
she might be enabled, some wet afternoon, comfortably to read Shakspeare 
through, and so become competent to appear—in transatlantic phraseology 
—upon the floor of the respective barns in Wales, throughout which Mr. 

enas company were wont to ‘travel.’ All preliminaries arranged, our 
lair candidate for histrionic fame quitted her native land and Only surviving 
parent for ever. : 

During her probationary state, Sarah duly became a mother,—a fine 
girl, born on the 11th of November, 1777, being the fruit of her union with 
her lost Mellon, which event, with the subsequent cares attendant upon 
rearing the first-boru, materially interfered with the Shakspearean studios, 
and indeed so retarded them, that she was compelled for the time to relin- 


quish all thoughts of publicly contributing to the success of her employer's | 


¢ snicern,’ as it Ww as not inappropriately cajled by its owners. In the year 
following the birth of the little Harriet (our henceforth leroine,) a yonth, 
the musician per se of the theatre, somehow contrived to engage the widow- 
ed tke tions ot Mrs. Lieutenant Mellon. How he could presume to look so 
hich fora wife, as the widow ofan officer, and how she came to look so low 
—to use a favourite word of hers—in after years, as the orchestra for a hus- 
baud, we do not pretend te explain, for we simply relate that, although 
some years the young musician’s senior, she married him ; thus, as the un- 
doubted wife of Mr. Entwistle, terminated the romautic portion of the late 
Mrs. Lieutenant Mellou’s life. 

; Mr. Entwistle, though on a parity in matters of taste and pursuits, was 
‘ar superior to his lady in point of education, and it followed, that in course 
Ol time the young husband bestowed upon his eld 
apt 
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der half—what has beeu 
ly termed ‘a dangerous thing’—namely, ” 
taught her to read, | ) 
writ 


earning Certes, he 


mut whether her attainments ever reaches 
ug-desk, history has not revealed; but we | -ve all 


ring the interests of the drama, and upholding the { 


1 as high as the 
thoughts of fur- 





Sal 


ig the fame of our iuspired | tune in India, where it was said he fell a victim to the climate. 


| *A low chorus singer, Harriet, and with such high blood, too, in your 


| deared to her new friend, as being the medium of an attachment of amore 


| of her favourite daily gained ground, and as gradually decreased that of the 


and, as her name bad been blotted in the public eye, it was deemed expe- 
| dient to announce her es a Young Lady, by theataical interpretation but an 
unpromisinug title to success ; 
Thus Miss Mellon made her appearance as Lydia Languish, in Sheridan’s 
own ‘ Rivals,’ which in effect was but a feeble effort, and the Statlordshire 
Thalia was turned back to commingle again with the chorus singers. In this 
| indistinguishable position the poor girl remained the greater part of the sea- 
son, clinging to the green-room and her hopes from night to night, subjected 
when at liome to her dissatisfied mother’s inhuman reproactes and abuse for 
her ‘low,’ and grovelling spirit in remaining in such a situation 


veins !’ 

Accident, however, proved ‘ Harriet’s’ friend, in the absence of one of 
the minor performers, whose humble part was entrusted to her, and for the 
first time our heroine acted with the darling of Thalia, Mrs. Jordan, whose 
like we ne’er shall see again! Fascinated, she returned home in a state of 
enthusiasin, and might aptly have exclaimed, 

“O, mother! 

A lightning flash has dazzled me, and never 

Can those eyes see true again!’ 
for from this hour she took to fashion herself upon the model before her, and 
like other young actresses of her time, became a close copy, nota resem 
blance, for 

‘None but herself could be her parallel.’ 
By such fortuitous means, Miss Mellon crept into favour with the manage- 
ment and the publie—to which in candour it must be added, her fine per-- 
son and handsome face principally recommended her ; at the same time, at- 
tentive study and tasteful costume, were not unappreciated. In like man- 
ner our heroine rose to a very creditable point in her profession ; and if not 
at any period great she was always correct and agreeable ; whilst her in- 
genuous manners, and strict propriety behind the scenes, together with her 
kuown admirable adherence to her mother, under all the rigour of her in- 
luman disposition, made her beloved and commended by all who knew 
her ;—indeed a more popular person never existed than “ Harriet Mel- 
lon.”’ 

We come now to a period of Miss Mellon’s history, from which several 
events took their date, and regulated much of her after life. Miss Mellon 
made acquaintance with a young person nearly of her own age, the daugh- 
ter of arespectable, but decayed tradesman. She was handsome, gentle, 
sensible, and well-mannered. The friendship of these young people was 
little less sudden and ardent than that of the romantic ladies 1m Mr. Can- 
ning’s ‘ Rovers ; and Miss Mellon’s ‘slight acquaintance’ was still more en- 


tender nature. A Mr. B had become enamoured of the blooming Har- 
riet, who frankly gave him love fur love. This gentleman, though confes- 
sedly notrich, had ‘ great expectancies ; but when did true love—first love 
—woman’'s love, think of any riches beyond the heart’s treasure ? The ri- 
sing actress had attained to a rising salary, and this, with love, was all-suf- 
ficient—at all events, uutil the rich re!ation to whom Mr B. was heir died. 
Though the gentleman had been plausibly introduced in Little Russell st., 
the under-plot of the drama was conducted with all the orn f that novel 
reading misses of the day—when the Minerva Press flourished, and ineul- 
cated anything but wisdom—delighted to practise. But independent of this 
Lydia Languish propensity for deceiving our friends and relations in mat- 
ters of the heart, Harriet Mellon knew well that her mother’s views were 
opposed to any change, and least of all, such change as ‘ a penniless husband 
could give "—or that could interfere with the exclusive system of domina- 
tion she had hitherto practised over her daughter. Concealment was there- 
fore imperatively necessary—but not longer possible. Mrs Entwistle dis- 
covered the attachment, and her fury knew no bounds. She knew the un- 
fortunate lover had neither present means nor expectant wealth ; of this 
the convinced her daughter, who, in a transport of indignation immediately 
resigned him, not because he was poor, but because a woman’s heart can 
forgive ali things in the man she loves, but deception ; and when, like the 
daughter of Tilbury’s Governor, she cried, ‘Duty behold, 1 am all over 
thine |’ it'was more in resentment of her lover's disingenuousness, than any 
diminution of her attachment for him.* Notwithstanding the ‘ swashing 
and martial outside,’ with which poor Harriet bore this disappointment, 
there is little doubt but that it was severely felt Meanwhile the influence 





queen mother ; hence ensued enlarged squabbles, and outbreaks of the de- 
mou Temper, in which it is to be feared * her Harriet’ bore her part witha 
tolerable grace ; and implic it obedience was no longer yielded. Pending 
this effect, Mr. Entwistie, who had been engaged in the orchestra at Dru- 
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ate habits, and his step-daught-r felt that, ‘though she was bound to him as 
her kinsman, she was nothing allied to his disorders ;’ and finding that nei- 
ther husband uor wite could separate themselves for their misdemeanoars, 
she delivered her indignation by word of mouth, finally proposing a sepa- 
ration of persons and interests. 

Mrs. Entwistle was utterly astounded— 

“ When on our heads it brings the ceiling, 
The base begins to show its feeling * 

Her selfishness was touched to the quick by ‘her Harriet’s * vigourous as- 
sumption of power yet letus deliver all in charitv. Odious as she was ler pre- 
sent feelings might not be adi seltish ; something of the mother at a moment 
of purposed separation from an only child, possibly—nay, probably —strug- 
gled with her otherwise unfeminine character ; and, as it is said every metal 
contains some quantity of gold, so some spark of goodness may be extract- 
ed trom the hardest nature—a mother’s heart must still retain, however 
faintly, the inherent stamp of nature. 

Her daughter had now reached a period of life (a fatal period it oiten 
proves) when young ladies learn to believe that they are able to judge and 
act for themselves, and she revealed to her mother a decision of character 
and force of will little inferior to her own, with atone of command little 
less arbitrary and deceitful. 

A great statesman once declared that the secret of Lumaa government 
is a majority. Miss Mellon held the same opinion, for at this juncture she 
called in her newly made friend and ally, and together taking her mother in 
the most subdued vein, they placed the matter before her in such unanswer- 
able terms, that she was almost silenced. In fact, she felt berself in the mi- 
nority, it was two to one against her stay, and after one or more experi- 
mental struggles to regain dominion over her lost throne, prudence warily 
took her by the ear aud whispered submission to what she could not con- 
trol,* 

Thus emancipated from domestic thraldom, the first use miss Mellon 
made of her liberty, was to domesticate her young friend with her, in Lit- 
tle Russell Street, and friendship in its most enthusiastic form suceeded the 
brief reign of early passion. ‘This continued for upwards of twelve years, 
when it died a violent and suddea death 

About the period of Mr. and Mrs. Entwistle’s departure from their 
daughter’s ro. f, an old gentleman, sordidly dressed and of meek deport- 
isnt, was seen occasionally in the green room of Drury Lane Theatre, in 
common with more noble and distinguished habitues. In course of time he 
was observed to enter Miss Mellon’s humble dwelling, and it being known 
that the rich banker frequently visited the friends, malice insinuated that 

“Olid as he was, tor ladies love unfit, 

The power of beauty he remembered yet. 
And day by day new slanders were circulated, and Miss Melion’s patron 
informed of the injurious impressions against his protegee. his friendship 
took a more candid and decided course, and he did at last what it is to be 
regretted he did not do at first—he introduced her to his daughters, the Mar- 
chioness of Bute, the Countess of Guilford, and Lady Burdett, (matrons of 
unspotied fame,) who, with their families, thenceforth exhibited the most 
public and friendly regard for her. 

‘The snake was scotched, not killed.’ 
That aught but a paternal regard actuated Mr. Coutts’s continuous friend 
ship for Miss Mellon, no persou who really knew her or him ever believed 
and there is little doubt but that the otherwise unjust surmises first sugges- 
ted the result which probably had never been thought of by either party.— 
However this may be, the period at length arrived which made these odds 
alleven Mrs. Coutts, who had long been in a state of helpless imbecility, 
expired suddenly from an accident; and in the February of the following 
year, 1815, Miss Mellon withdrew froin the stage, after performing the cha- 
racter of Audrey in ‘As You Like It,’ without other intimation of her in- 
tention than a friendly whisper to Mr. Bannister (the T'onxchs‘one of the 
night) that it was the dasé fime she should appear with him in public. In 
this abrupt and unexpected manner, after 21 years upon the London stage, 
ended Miss Mellon’s professional career, and on the 2nd of March the pub- 
lic journals formally announced the marrisge of ‘ Miss Mellon of Holly 
Lodge, Highgate, to Thomas Courts. Esq. ’+ 

In respect te the date of this marriage it must be admitted that Mr. 
Coutts’s advanced age and precarious life rendered delay hazardous to his 
premeditated intentions of making such provision for his pro/egee as could 
only be enjoyed by his widow, without perpetuating the slanders previous- 
ly pat forth against her by their long intimacy. The injury suttered by 
Miss Mellon in consequence of her benefactor’s liberality considered, it 
was not unnatural ou her part to be anxious to see herself secured from fa- 
ture malice and contingencies by an honourable title and fortane. That 
Miss Melloa deserves the vile interpretations which the prejudiced or ma- 
licious put upon Mr. Coutts’s benefits we never believed, considering her at 
all times ‘most straight in virtue ;’ otherwise could she have ventured upon 
the violent dismissal, from her presence and favour, of the several persons 
who had been so confidentially associated and acquainted with all her  se- 
crets? Had the fortunate lottery ticket been all a fable, or conuived at by 
Miss Mellon, would she have ventured to discard the purchaser at so. eriti- 
cal a period of her history, and risk his resentment with such a secret in 
his power? But in the many sach acts of inconstancy, and which undoubt- 
edly sullied the character of Miss Mellon, Mrs. Coutts, and the Duchess of 
St. Albans, not one of her discarded dependents or confidents ever attempt- 
ed to impugn the moral eonduct of their capricious patroness 

During the year of Miss Mellon’s marriage Mrs. Entwistle, happily, as 
we must think for her daughter, died. Her maternal merits were rewar- 
ded by a costly funeral, and perpetuated by a second monument erected 
some years after by ‘ her affectionate daughter, Harriet, Duchess of St. Al- 
bans.’ 

As soon as Miss Mellon’s marriage was proclaimed, she was assailed by 
a host of venal scribblers 
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‘ Whose praise brings no profit, and whose censure no disgrace.’ 


These base attempts to extort money from the fears to which new born hon- 
ours are subject, at first acted upon the mind of Mrs. Coutts with fall effect, 
but judicious advisers happily restrained her impulsive resentment, and 
withheld her desire to contute their calumnies. 

Mr. Coutts now made many additions and embellishments to her favour- 
ite villa, Holly Lodge, the after scene of so many gorgeous festivities, in 
which Royalty did not disdain participation. But vast expenditure did not 
lavish itself on the rich and noble only ; hers was not the 

‘ Proud luxury that lets not its beauty fall 

Where Want needs some, but where Excess begs all.’ 
Her charities were wide and liberally spread, often spontaneous, though 
verhaps somewhat scenze,—her nature was essentially dramatic, and she 
site to try effects, by giving surprises to those she benefitted ; these ne- 
cessarily gave publicity to her bounties, and drew upon her the charge of 
ostentation. 

Mrs. Coutts had been married seven years, when ber aged husband’s in - 

* Miss Mellon ultimately obtained for her father-in-law the situation of 
postmaster at Cheltenham. 

+ And here let us disabuse our readers of a capital error in relation to 
Miss Mellon’s first acquisition of wealth, and famed lottery ticket. Prev i- 
ous to, and at the period of Mr. Coutts’s first intimacy with Miss Mellon , 
she was fond of speculating in the lottery ; and like many ether people of 
narrow means “a sanguine temperaments, she suffered her hopes continu 
ally to dwell on the expectation of gain from this Eldorado of the east, and 
never failed, however difficult the means, to expend annually small sums in 
the purchase of shares ; a characteristic reliance on dreams, and other augn- 
ries, which suggested lucky numbers, keeping her ever alive to ultimate 
gain. The manner in which these hopes were cherished, and the disap- 
pointments surmounted, amused Mr. Coutts exceedingly ; whose good will, 
seconded by his ample means, suggested a kindly stratagem by which to 
augment his young friend’s present comforts, and ensure a solid continu- 
ance of them. He proposed to her old friend, Mr. Wewitzer, who was 
often present at the banker’s visits, a plan by which his wishes might be put 
in force, without exciting the scruples or wounding the delicacy of Miss 
Mellon. It was to persaade her to make one large venture in place of the 
many small ones, which so dissipated her money, and by the purchase of a 
who'e ticket, bribe Fortune to be kind, and turn the wheel in her favour, 
With some difficulty this ruse succeeded. Wewitzer was, as usual, sent to 
make the purchase with the accumulation of some weeks’ deduction from 
her salary ; and in the course of time the ticket, to all intents and purposes, 
proved a prize! Mr. Wewitzer, the Incky agent, received the money, 
which he paid to his delighted young friend in new bank notes; and she, 
who had never possessed more than a few guineas, saw herself mistress of 
thousands! After the first burst of joy had subsided, she exultingly placed 
the suddenly-acquired wealth before her patron, begging him to direct her 
in the best manner of investing it; and after taking a small amount fer pre- 
sent occasions, she placed the rest in the hands of him from whom she had 
unconsciously received it. This history is given on accredited authority, as 
delivered by Mr. Wewitzer a few days before his death, when he had fail- 














ry-lane asa‘ second violin,’ (for he had ceased after his marriage to play 
first fiddle), was for some irregularity discharged from his situation ; his 
totally unemployed life gave leisure for still greater indulgence in intemper- 
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* The unfortunate gentleman soon after this event went to seek his fur- 


| 
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ed in a last appeal to Mr. and Mrs. Coutts to relieve his wants. Here it 
may be observed that if Miss Mellon, at this time, possessed such unlimi- 
ted power as her slanderers pretended over Mr. Coutts’s mind und means, 
and so little delicacy and good sense in their use, how was | that she re- 
mained in her humble, nay mean habitation, in which be frst found her 
and to which she adhered until it almost fe!l upon her head from decay. 
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firm frame gave indications of a rapid decay, which daily threatened disso” 
lution, Daring the period of his last iilue ss she tended him with the most 
sedulous and uvremitting care, administering his medicines, soothing his 
pains, cheering his descent into the grave, and assuredly doing the utmost to 
‘Husband out life’s torpor at the close 
Aud keep the flame trom wasting.’ 

Mr. Coutts expired at the beginning of March, 1822, in the presence of 
his daughter and Mrs. Coutts, to whom he left all his enormous wealth, put- 
ting the whole strength into one giant arm to use ‘as humours and con- 
ceits’ might direct, having recorded his conviction that * her goodness would 
not fail to do tor his fam:ly more than they expected or he wished,’ (!) The 
commentary this act suggests will arise in every feeling mind. é' 

Pending the two following years the wealthy widow gracefully with- 
drew from public notice, and, ‘ mourned ’ her aged partner with every ap- 
pearance of sincerity, Before she cast her ‘ nighted colour off,’ several men 
of tamily who had ‘sickened their estates,’ and were willing to make the 
rich widow their physician, became suitors for her hand, and amongst 
muny other candidates, the Duke of York was named, but we believe erro- 
neously. 

Iu the year 1824, Mrs. Coutts emerged from her ‘ weeds.’ The first 
memorab.e result of her reappearance in society was her introduction to the 
now Duke of St. Albans (then Lord Burford,) in his twenty-third year, aud 
just returned from his travels. Death once more opened the portal of ad- 
vancement to this favourite of Fortune: for the next year, 1825, the Duke 
of St. Albans died, when his successor, with his sister Lady Charlotte 
Beaucleck, accompanied Mrs. Coutts on a tour to the birthplace of her late 
husband, also to visit the great Magician of the North at A  botsford; * and 
onthe 16th of June, 1827, Mrs. Coutts became a Duchess. Arrived at the 
pinnacle of ber earthly ambition, wedded to an amiable, young and exceed- 
ugly handsome nobleman, her Grace the Duchess of St. Albans became 
‘the observed of zll observers.’ She could not stir abroad but like a shin- 
ing comet she was wondered at, and men would tell their children, ‘ This is 
she!’ She continued to dispense her charities with the same liberality, 
but with more adviseduess than in her early acquisition of fortune, when 
she was often egregiously imposed upon. Her establishments were thus 
magniticent botli in town and at Holly Lodge : uer hospitalities were spoken 
of with praise by intellectual and noble visitors, who eoded the agreeable 
couversation and good manners of their hostess, and we hope to be forgiven 
if we presume to think she owed much of these to a profession which as- 
suredly teaches its followers, whether before or behind the curtain, more 
than any other pursuit can teach the half-educated;—to the middle ranks, 
the stage nas done more towards conveying the usages aud moralities of life 
than the boarding-school. 

When the manifest disadvantages of ‘ Harriet Mellon’s” lite are remem- 
bered,—living, as she did, under the control and example of a debased and 
illiterate mother,—little, if any, expectation could be formed of her prov- 
ing a degree superior to her guide in either mind or morals: and mach, we 
think very much, praise attaches to the manner in which she ultimately 
raised herselfabove such demoralizing associations. From infancy to wo- 
manhood ber inind was 
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\ wild where weeds and flowers promiscuous sh oot.’ 
It had neither the advantage of early regulation nor after-culture. At the 
period when, temper-tied aud heart-worn with the despotic and unfeminine 
turbulence of her mother, she assumed self-conduct through a world, of the 
usages of which she was stillin perfect ignorance, she was a lovely, pure, 
kind, and ingenuous creature,—little given to investigate her feelings, which 
governed her, rather than she them,—taking their own bias, rightor wrong 
This fatal defect was the bias upon which all the mistakes of her life were 
reared and fixed. The continuous state of autocracy, so to speak, in which 
she existed from the moment she had cast aside the domestic oppression 
under which she had se long suffered, was such as few untutored minds 
could maintain with grace and approval; and, though the hatetul example 
of her mother’s controlling will might be expected to act with wholesome 
warning upon her victim, she did not profit by the tearful lesson. (How 
often is the entranchised slave a tyrant master !) 
she had el] the royal makings of a queen. « Surrounded by people who ‘ted 


her every minute with words of sovereignty,’ she became inordinately 
self-endeared. With a partial hasband, more than torty years her senior, 


‘ ; “aaa per 4 | 
in whose time-enteebled judgment she was pronounced perfection’s self,— | 
the errors bred by a defective education, and concurring circumstances, 


were engtained in ler very existence. Possessed of unlimited wealth, 
power aud sway, like an over-petted child, she grew fractious from very 
satiety of indulgence; added to which, she was not a happy woman; and 


might we choose, we would rather have been ‘ Harriet Mellon’ in her pover- 
ty, when she had ouly ber good spirits to feed and clothe her, thau Mrs. 
Coutts. ‘ whose state sumptuous showed like a continual feast.’- Oue by one 
she had 
grafted,—ihe undying memory of her first and only love, 

‘The shadow of whose eyes were for ever on her soul.’ 

His affections, written ou the table of her heart, clung to her in the midst of 
her after successes, and turned the edge of contentmeut,—the friends, sever- 
ed trom her by her own rash hand, she regretted even against her will ~ 
But she never gave repentance words or acts, fully persuaded that, like the 
King, her sovereignty could do no wrong She piqued herself upon her 
justice, forgetting that to be always rigorously just, we mustsometimes be 
unjustly cruel. One cf her prominent errors was, never to forgive a per- 
sonal offence. This arose from an over estimate of self, and what was due 
to her position. Previously to her marriage, she felt with bitterness that 
she had partially incurred, without forfeit of her chastity, the ill repute that 
should only attend the loss of it. She was galled by unmerited censures, 
aud avenged herself, she believed, of the blind injustice of the world, by 
showing that she could do without it(a mournful fallacy.) Like the Spartan 
boy, she hugged the growing torment which preyed upon her heart ; whicl 
conceaied anguish atfected her naturally excitable nature, aud often made 
her upon slight cause act as ifunbenevolent. Sometimes attended by * Pick- 
thanks aud base newsmongers,’ her too credulous ear was poisoned by many 
a leprous distilment, and her generous inclinations checked, and her judg- 

nent perverted. With these admitted failings, Mrs Coutts, and the Duchess 
of St. Albans, assuredly possessed some brilliant and unalloyed, qualities; 
furemost among them stood her active benevolence, by which ‘the poor 
were clothed, the hungry ted.’ 

seyond her charitable deeds and the support of her Justre, she had no re- 
gard tor money,—and although with such enormous riches it would have 
been criminal not to let its bounty fall upon the needy,—yet may we not 
withhold due praise for that which is not always the result of power and 
riches ; and if she sometimes too loudly proclaimed her beneficence, there 
were occasions upon which she could do good by stealth. Whatever il!-na- 
ture may ascribe to her motives, it can'tdeny the example she set toothers,— 
one of no mean value in a sordid world.+ Amongst her many good quali- 
ties, probity in money matters distinguished her from her earliest years, be- 
fore riches rendered it easy to be just; and her strict regard to truth form- 
ed another valuable trait in her character, while she prominently exhibited 
what has been aptly termed the ‘ politeness of kings,’ she was punctualiiy 
personified, (aquality to be placed among the minor morals of life,) she 
never kept anybody waiting, tried the spirits, or wasted the time of an ex- 
pectaut, Lowever humble. 

With little taste, she had some refinement: she delighted in flowers 
aud music, and in yes mae of the latter she proved extremely liberal 
and attentive to its professors:—at both of the patent theatres she own- 
ed a private box, and was anxious to patronize merit when she thought 
she saw it. 

With much natural witand more humour, she had but indifferent facul- 
ties for intellectual attainments—possibly owing to her want of early direc- 
tion in her choice of reading, which was desultory and frivolous, and she 
had a rabid appetite for vulgar marvels and supernatural horrors. Ia this 
particular, the defective, or rather no education of Harriet Mellon, was not 
rectified by Mrs. Coutts or the Duchess of St. Albans. With much native 
energy of mind, she cherished extraordinary weaknesses. She held impli- 
cit faith in spectres and goblins; aud a ghost-story or a substantial murder, 
engaged every faculty, which, when not orally related, she sought for with 
avidity in old calenders and obsolete magazines. She was superstitious in 
ail things—dreams were to her presages; omens and signs gave her fre- 
quent inquietude ; and the evil eye and fetches of her mother's country re- 
ceived her entire credence. 
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She pinned her faith upon a horse-shoe nailed upon the outer gate; while 

- di il ling of a —_ at the harrow end of an egg-shell after its contents had 
yee eaten, in order to exclude wicked fairies trom haunting the hen-rvost, 
was a precaution in no wise to be neglected.! 7 


* See Mr. Lockhart’s account of this visit in his ‘ Life of Sir Walter 
Seott.’ 

t It was not known till the death of the Duchess of St. Albans that she 
had for many years past granted life-annuities to several aged actresses 
whom she hal known in early life, aud whose infirmities forced them to re- 
linqnish their protessions without adequate means ef retirement. 
at obliterates the remembrance of a thousand foibles. 

We once saw Miss Mellon retire iu great agitation from a dinner-table 
Where were thirteen people about to be seated, aud with a flushed face in- 
sist Upon eating her dinner upon a side-table, in despite of the ridicule and 
laughter which she excited. : 


One such 


As the wife ot Mr. Coutts, | 


thrown from lier those upon whom her youug affections had been | 


} « Beauty isa mighty empire,’ but it lasts not long. Those who only saw the 
| Duchess of St. Albaus in her later years, could have but a soupcon of ber 
early attractions. In person she was tall, and fiuely-formed, but 


‘What powerful hand can hold Time’s strong foot back, 
Or who his spoil on beauty can forbid ?’ 


She gradually acquired a fulness which afterwards in its excess became un- 
graceful bulk. 

Her countenance had an oriental conformation—the features were small 
—she had dark bright eyes and deeply fringed lids—a delicate nose and 
well-shaped mouth with white and regular teeth—clear and blushing skin 
(polished even to shining)—and fine black hair waving in natural curls— 
yet with all these appliances her conntenance was ha tes pe of varied 
expression. A heavy frown and a sunny smile constituted all its meaning 
when not in repose ; but a modest dropping of the eyelids from time to 
time, while speaking, had a mest loveable etlect upon the percipient. 

As we have said, her powers as an actress were not brilliant; with natu- 
rally a clear and full-toned voice, her determined imitation of Mrs. Jordan 
gave the greater roundness to it. Her best attempts were in chamber- 
maids. She never, we believe, donned the doublet and hose, although her 
tigure could not have been objectionable. The best of her lady characters 
| was that of Volante, in ‘The Honeymoon,’ originally acted by her; but 
her appearance was more engaging in simple than in elegant costume, for 
er figure when in motion was not graceful. 

In the summer of 1837 the Duchess’s constitution gave indications of a 
considerable change; a nervous excitement, which it was difficult to allay ; 
a continaous pain in the right side, a gradual increase of fever with general 
| debility, told of much to tear and little to hope. These symptoms augment- 
ed, and she became day by day more and more restless, aud, at length, al- 
| together dispirited. She removed from Stretton Street to Holly Lodge ; 
but there no acquisition of strength awaited her ; and after visiting mourn- 
fully every part of her favourite abode and its surroundings, she desired to 
be taken back to Stretton Street in order, as she said, to die in the same 
apartment and on the same bed wherein her benefactor breathed his last.— 
| hither she was of course conveyed. It had been her frequeutly-expressed 
hope that she might die on a Sabbath, and her hope was realized, for on 
Sunday, the 6th of August, after eight weeks of intense suffering which she 
eudured with unwonted patience and religious resignation, while support- 
ed on the arm of her noble husband, ‘she gave her honours to the world and 
her mortal part to Heaven.’} 





‘Thus far with rough and all uneven pen 
Our bending author hath pursued the story, 
In little room confining lofty Dames.’ 


Our task is terminated though not completed. Time must add to the cir- 
clet we have weaved two yet kloowing portions of our work when they 
shall have dropped their leaves. Our business is with the past, not 
the present; our dramatic garland will be perfected by the addition of 
the elegant Countess of Harrington and the amiable Countess (Dowager) 
of Essex, when they have ‘ shutHed off this mortal coil,’—a period, we 
trust, far distant. 

Wishing to the one a long pursuance of her admirable domestic virtues, 
and tu both happiness, we bid our patient readers farewell ! 





! 
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THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN.—-A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The Liverpool Ladies are very civil to me—1l am admitted into good Society 
—lutroduction to Captain Levee—Again sail to Senegal—Overhear a 
Conspiracy to seize the Ship by the Crew of a Slaver, but am enabled to 
defeat it—Am thanked and rewarded by the Owner—Take a Trip to 
Londou with Captain Levee—Stopped by a Highwayman on the Road— 
Put up ata Tavern—Dissipated Town Life—Remove to a genteel Board- 
ing House—Meet with a Government Spy—Return to Liverpool. 
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3 the captain reported me to be a very attentive and good officer, al- 
though I was then but twenty-three years of age, and as [ had been pre- 
viously on good terms and useful to the owuers, | was kindly riled by 
them, and paid much more attention to than my situation on board might 
warrant. My captivity among the Negroes, and the narrative I gave of my 
wiventures, were also a source of much interest. I was at first questioned 


| ped at Liverpool. 


lowed the observances of that remarkable people. He was handsomely 
dressed, wearing his hair slightly powdered, a laced coat and waistcoat, blue 
sash and trousers, with silver-mounted pistols and dagger in his belt, and a 
smart hanger by his side. He had several diamond rings on his finger, and 
carried a small clouded cane. Altogether, I had never fallen in with so 
smart and prepossessing a personage, and should have taken him for one of 
the gentlemen commanding the king’s *y rather than the captain of a 
Liverpool privateer. He talked well and fluently, and with an air of com- 
mand and decision, taking the iead in the company, although it might have 
been considered that he was not by any means the principal person in it. 
The owners, during the evening, informed me that he was 4 first-rate officer, 
of great personal courage, and that he had made a great deal of money, which 
he squandered away almost as fast as he received it. 

With this person, whose name was Captain Levee (an alteration, I sus- 
pect, from Levi), | was much pleased, and as I found that he did not ap- 
pear to despise my acquaintance, I took much pains to please him, and we 
were becotne very intimate when our ship was ready to sail. I now 
found that I was promoted to the office of first mate, which gave me great 
satisfaction. 

We sailed with an assorted cargo, but very light, and nothing of conse- 
quence vccurred during our passage out. We made good traffic on the 
coast as we ran down it, receiving ivory, gold dust, and wax, in exchange 
for our printed cottons and hardware. After being six weeks on the coast 
we put into Senegal to dispose of the remainder of our cargo; which we 
soon did to the governor, who gave us a fair exchange, although by no 
means so profitable a barter as what we had made on the coast ; but that we 
did not expect for what might be called the refuse of our cargo. ‘The cap- 
tain was much pleased, as he knew the owners would be satisfied with 
him, and, moreover, he had himself a venture in the cargo; and we had 
just received the remainder of the ivory trom the governor's slaves, and had 
only to get on board a sufliciency of provisions and water for our home- 
ward voyage, when a circumstance took place which | must uow relate. 
Our crew consisted of the captain, and myself, as first mate, the second 
mate, and twelve seamen, four of which were those who had been taken 
prisoners with me, and had been released, as | have related, in our previ- 
ous voyage. These four men were very much attache1 to me, I believe 
chiefly from my kindness to them when I was a slave to the queen bie om 
as L always procured from them everything wkich ! could, and had them 
plentifully supplied with provisions from the king’s table, through the exer- 
tions of my mistress. The second mate and other eight men we had ship- 
They were fine stout fellows, but appeared to be loose 
characters, but that we did not discover till after we had sailed. During the 
time that we laid at Senegal there was a low black brig, employed in the 
slave trade, which had made the bay at the same time that we did; and to 
their great surprise, for she was considered a very fast sailer, she was bea- 
ten at all points by our ship, Which was considered the fastest vessel out of 
Liverpool ‘The crew of the slaver were numerous, and as bloodthirsty a 
set of looking fellows as ever L fell in with. Their boats was continually 
alongside of our vessel and I perceived that their visits were made to the 
eight men whom we had shipped at Liverpool, and that they did not appear 
inclined to be at all intimate with the rest of the crew This roused my 
suspicions, although I said nothing ; but I watched them very closely. One 
forenoon, as I was standing at the foot of the companion-ladder, concealed 
by the booby-hatch from the sightof those on deck, [ heard our men talk- 
ing over the side, and at last, as I remained concealed that | might overhear 
the conversation, one of the slaver’s men from the boat side, ‘ To-night, at 
eight o'clock we will come to arrange the whole business.’ The boat then 
shoved off and pulled for sbore. 

Now it was the custom of the captain to go on shore every evening to 
drink sangaree and smoke with the governor, and very often [ went with 
him, leaving the ship in charge of the second mate. [t had been my inten- 
ticn, and I had stated as much to the second mate, to go this evening, as it 
was the last but one that we should remain at Senegal; but from what I 
overheard I made up my mind that I would not go. About an hour be- 
fore sunset, I complained of beadach and sickness, and sat down under the 
awning over the after part of the quarter-deck. When the captain came up 
to goon shore, he asked me if I was ready, but I made no answer, only put 
my hand to my head. 

The captain supposing that I was about to be attacked with the fever of 
the country was much concerned, and desired the second mate to help him 
to take me down to the state room, and then went on shore ; the boat being, 
as usual, pulled by the four men who were prisoners with me, and whom 
the captain found he could trust ou shore better than the others belonging 
to the crew, who would indulge in liquer whenever they had an opportu- 
nity. I remained in my bed place till it was nearly eight o'clock, and then 
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by the gentlemen of Liverpool, and afterwards one of the merchants’ ladies, 
| who had heard something of my adventures, aud had found out that I was 
|a young and personable man, with better manners than are usually to be 
| found before the mast, invited me one evening to a tea party, that I might 
amuse her friends with my adventures. They were most curious about the 
Negro queen, Whyna, inquiring into every particular as to her personal ap- 
pearance aud dress, and trying to find out like women always do, if there 
was avything of an intrigue betweenus. They shook their little fingers at 
me when [ solemnly declared that there was not, and one er two of them 
cajoled me aside to obtain my acknowledgement of what they really believ- 
ed to be the truth, although I would not confess it. 

When they had tired themselves with askiug questions about the Negro 
| queen, they began to ask about myself, and how it happened that I was not 
} such a bear, avd coarse in my manners and address as the other seamen.— 
| To this I could give no other reply but that | had been educated when a 
child. 
station of lite it had pleased God to place them; but f hardly need say, my 
dear madam, to you who are so well acquainted with my birth and parene 
tage, that | would not disgrace my family by acknowledging that one of 
their sous was in a situation so unworthy ; not that I thought at that time, 
nor do I think now, that I was so much to blame in preferring independ- 
ence in an humble position, to the life that imdaced me to take the step which 
1 did; but as T could not state who my family were without also stating 
why | had quitted them, I preserved silence, as I did uot think that I had 
any right to communicate family secrets to strangers. The consequences of 
my first introduction to genteel society were very agreeable. 1 received 
many more invitations from the company assembled, notwithstanding that 
my sailor’s attire but ill-corresponded with the powdered wigs and silk 
waistcoats of the gentlemen, or the hoops and furbelows of satin which set 
off the charms of the ladies. 

At first I did not care so much, but as I grew more at ease, I felt asham- 

ed of my dress, and the more so the young foplings would put their glasses 
to their eyes, and look at me as if | were a monster. But supported as I 
was by the fair sex, I cared little for them. The ladies vowed that [ was 
charming, and paid me much courtesy: indeed my vanity more than once 
made me suspect that I was something more than a mere favourite with one 
or two of them, one especially, a buxom young person, and very coquetish 
who told me as we were looking out of the bay window of the withdraw. 
ing-room, that since I could be so secret with respect to what took place 
between the Negress queen and myself, I must be sure to command the 
good will and favour of the ladies, who always admire discretion in so 
young and so bandsome aman. But! was not to be seduced by this flatte- 
ry, for somehow or another | had ever before me the French lady, and her 
conduct to me ; and I had almost a dislike, or [ should rather say, I had im- 
bibed an indifference for the sex. ; 
_ This admission into good society did, however, have one effect upon me ; 
it made me more particular in my dress, and all my wages were employed 
in the decoration of my person. At that time you may recollect, madam, 
there were but two styles of dress among the seamen; one was that worn 
by those who sailed in the northern seas, and the other by those whe navi- 
gated in the tropical countries, both suitablé to the climate. The first was 
the jacket, woollen frock, breeches, and petticoat of canvass over all, with 
worsted stockings, shoes, and buckles, and usually acap of skin upon the 
head; the other a light short jacket, with hanging buttons, red sash, trou- 
sers,and neat shoes and buckles, with a small embroidered cap, with falling 
crown or a hat and feather. It was this last which I had always worn, 
having been continually in warm climates, and my hair was pressed in its 
natural ringlets instead of a wig, which | was never partial to, although very 
common among seamen; my ears were pierced, and I wore long gold ear 
rings, as well as gilt buckles in my shoes ; and by degrees I not only im- 
proved my dress s0 as to make it very handsome in materials, bat my man- 
ners were also very much altered for the better. 

I had been at Liverpool about two mouths, waiting for the ship.to unload 
and take in cargo for another voyage, when a privateer, belonging to the 
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They would fain know who were my father and mother, and in what | that 





same Owners, came into port with four prizes of considerable value; and the 
day afterwards I was invited by the lady of the house to meet the captain 
who commanded the privateer. 

He was a very different person from Captain Weatherall, who was a stout, 
strong-limbed man, with a weather-beaten countenance. 
trary, was a young man of about twenty-six, very slight in person, with a 
dark complexion, hair and eyes jet black. I should have called him a very 
handsome Jew—for he bore that cast of countenance, and J afterwards dis. 
covered that he was of that origin, although I cannot say that he ever fol 


He, on the con- 


t The Duchess’s will is registered where all may read. It is a curious 
document, of which the text forms its own commentary. She made her first 
husband's grandchil’ her heiress, whose fortune amounted, it was said in 
cash, to 1,800,00' 
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crept softly up the companion hatch to ascertain who was on deck. The 
men were all below in the fore peak at their suppers, and as [ had before 
observed that their conferences were held on the forecastle, I went forward 
and covered myself up with a part of the main-topsail, which the men had 
been repairing during the day, from which position I could hear all that 
passed, whether they went down into the fore peak or remained to con- 
verse on the forecastle. About ten minutes afterwards [| heard the boat 
grate agaiust the ship’s side, and the men of the slaver mount on the deck. 

‘Allright?’ inquired one of the slavers. 

‘Yes,’ replied our second mate ; ‘ skipper and his men are on shore, and 
the first mate taken with the fever .’ 

‘ All the better,’ replied another; one less to handle. And now, my lads, 
let's to business, and have everything settled to-night, so that we may not 


| be seen together any more till the work is done.’ 


They then commenced a consultation, by which I found it was arranged 
our ship was to be boarded and taken possession of as soon as she was 
a few miles out of the bay, for they dared not attack us while we were at 
anchor close to the fort; but the second mate and eight men belonging to 
us were to pretend to make resistance until beaten down below, and that 
when the vessel was in their power, the captain, I, and the other four men 
who were on shure in the boat were to be silenced forever. After which 
there came ona discussion as to what was to be done with the cargo, which 
was very valuable, and how the money was to be shared out when the car- 
go was sold Then they settled who were to be oflicers on board of the 
ship, which there is no doubt they intended to makea pirate vessel. I also 
discovered that it they poche | it was their intention to kill their own 
captain and such men of the slaver who would not join them, and scuttle 
their own vessel, which was a very old one. ‘The consultation ended by a. 
solemn and most villanous oath being administered to every man as to se- 
crecy and fidelity, after which the men of the slaver went into their boat 
and pulled to their ewn vessel. The second mate and our men remained 
on deck about a quatter of an hour, and then all descended by the ladder 
to the fore peak, and turned into their hammocks. 

As soon as I thought I could do so with safety, [ came out of myllurking 
place, and retreated to the state reom. It was fortunate that I did, for a 
minute afterwards I heard a man on deck, and the second-mate came down 
the companion hatch, and inquired whether | wanted any thing. I told 
him no; that [ was very ill, and only hoped to be able to yo to sleep, and 
asked him if the Captain had returned. He replied that he had not, and 
then went away. As soon as I was left to myself I began to consider what 
would be bestto be done. I knew the Captain to be a very timorous man, 
and I was afraid to trust him with the secret, as T thought he would be cer- 
tain to let the men know by his conduct that they were discovered, and 
their plans known. 

The four men who were prisoners with me I knew that I could confide 
in. This was the Monday night, and we proposed sailing on the Thursday. 
Now we had n» means al dekeae on board except one small gun, which 
was honeycombed and nearly useless. It did very well to make asignal 
with, but had it been loaded with ball, I believe it would have burst imme- 
diately. It is true that we had muskets and cutlasses, but what use would 
they have been against such a force as would be opposed, and two-thirds of 
our men mutineers. Of course we must have been immediately overpow- 
ered. 

That the slavers intended to take possession of their own vessel before 
they took ours, I had no doubt. It is true that we outsailed them when we 
had a breeze, but the bay was usually becalmed, and it was not till a vessel 
had got well into the offing that she obtained a breeze, and there was no 
doubt but that they would take the opportunity of boarding us when we 
were moving slowly through the water. and a boat might easily come up 
with us. 

The slaver had stated her intention of sailing immediately to procure her 
cargo elsewhere, and if she got under weight at the same time that we did, 
no suspicion would be created. To apply tor protection to the governor 
would be useless—he could not protect us after we were clear of the bay. 
Indeed ifit were known that we had so done it would probably only preci- 
pitate the affair, and we should be taken possession of while at anchor, for 
the shot from the fort would hardly reach us. It was, therefore, only by 
stratagem that we could escapeffrom the clatches of these miscreants. Again, 
allowing that we were to get clear of the slavers, we were still in an awk- 
ward position, for supposing the Captain to be of any use, we should still 
only be six men against nine, and we might be overpowered by cur own 
c ew, who were determined and powerful men. 

All night I laidon my bed reflecting upon what ought to be done, and at 
last | made up my tn | 1 

The next morning I went on deck, complaining very much, but stating 
that the fever had left me. The long boat was sent on shore for more wa- 
ter, and I took care that the second-mate and the eight men should be those 
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selected for the service. As soon as they had shoved off, I called the ote 
; he forecastle, aud told them what I had overheard. They were 
four enon on SS ad had no idea that there was any thing 
very ——— “| they h no 5 
‘the kind going forward. P 
°* Fimparted to them all my plaus, and they agreed te support me in every 
thing—indeed, they were all brave men, and wou ave, i bp: dae 
to it, attempted to master and overpower the secou gene aud the ° nm 
and make sail in the night; but this | wouid not porenit, ast ane ot 
risk. They perfectly agreed with me that it was 10 use ee ne sp 
tain, and that all we had to do was to get rid of these men, and carry U ie 
yessel home how we could. How that was to be done was the point at A 
sue. Que thing was certain, that it was necessary to leave the “~ tant 
night, or it would be too late, Fortunately, there was always a oa — 
during the night, and the nights were dark, for there was no moon till three 
o'clock in the morning, by which time we could have gained the offing, and 
then we might laugh at the slaver, as we were lighter in our heels. The 
boat came off wita the water about noon, and the men went tu pee y The 
captain had agreed to dine with the governor, and I had been = : to nt 
company him. It was to be our farewell dinner, as we were to sail the nex 
morning. ? ‘ 

[had been cogitating a long while to find out how to get rid of these fel- 
lows, when at last | determined that lL would go on shore with the captain, 
and propose a plan to the governor. His knowledge of what was ab out to 
be attempted could do no barm, and I thought he would help us; so [ went 
into the boat, and when we landed [ told the men what I intended to do.— 
As soon as | arrived at the governor’s, I took an opportunity, while the cap- 
tain was reading a book, to request afew moments’ conversation, and I then 
informed tie governor of the couspiracy which was afloat, and when I lad 
so done, I pointed out to him the propriety of saying nothing to the captain 
until all was safe, and proposed my plan to him, which he immediately ac- 
ceded to. When lie returned to where the captain was still reading, he told 
him that he had a quautity of gold-dust and other valuables which he wished 
to send to England by his ship; but that he did not wish to do it openly, as 
it was supposed that he did not trattic, and that if the captain would send his 
Jong-boat on shore after dark, he would send all the articles on board, with 
instructions to whom they were to be consigned on our arrival. The cap- 
tain of course consented. We bade the governor farewell about half au 
hour before dark, and returued on board. 

After L had been a few minutes en deck, I sent for the second mate, and 
told,him as a secret what the governor had proposed to do, and that he would 
be required to land aiter dark for the goods, telling him that there was a ve- 
ry large quantity of gold-dust, and that he musc be very caretul. 1 knew 
that this intelhgence would please him, as 1t would add to their plunder 
wheu they seized the vessel ; aud { told him thatfas we sailed at daylight, he 
must lose no time, but be on board again as scon as he could, that we 
might hoist in the loug-boat. 

{bout eizht o'clock in the evening, the boat, with him and the eight}men, 
went on shore. The governor bad promised to detain them, and ply them 
with liquor, till we had time to get safe off. As soon as they were out of 
sight and hearing, we prepared every thing for getting under weigh. The 
captain had gone to his cabin, but wasjnotin bed. T went down to him and 
told him L should reimain up till the boat returned, and see that all was right; 
and that in the meantime L would get every thing ready for weighing the 
next morning, aud that he might just as well go to bed now, and T would 
call him to relieve use at daylight. To this arrangement he c yusented ; and 
in half au hour | pereeived that his candle was out, and that he had retired. 
Being now so dark that we could not perceive the slaver, which laid about 
three cables’ length from us, it was fairly to be argued that she could not 
see us; [ therefore went forward and slipped the cable without noise, and 
sent men up aloft to loose the sails. There was a light breeze, sufficient to 
carry us about two knots through the water, and we knew that it would ra- 
ther increase than diminish. 

In half an hour, weak handed as we were, we were under sail, everything 
being done without a word being spoken, and with the utmost precaution. 
You may imagine how rejoiced we all were when we found that we had 
manceuyred so well; notwithstanding, we kept a sharp look out, to see if 
the slaver had perceived eur motions and had followed us; and the fear of 
such being the case kept us under alarm till near daylight, when the breeze 
blew stroug, and we felt that we had nothing more to dread. As the day 
broke, we found that we were four or five leagues from the anchorage, and 
could not see the lower masts of the slaver, which still remained where we 
had left her. 

Satisfied that we were secure, J then went down to the captain, and, as 
he laid in bed, made him acquainted with allthat had passed. He appear- 
ed as if awakened froma dream, rose without making any reply, and hasten- 
edon deck. When lie found out that we were under weigh, and so far from 
the land, he exclaimed :— 

‘[t must all be true; but how shall we be able to take the ship home 
with so few hands ?’ , 

| replied, that I had no fears on that score, and that I would answer for 
bringing the vessel sate to Liverpool. 

‘ But,’ hesaid, at last, ‘ how is it that I was not informed ofall this? I 
might have made some arrangements with the men.’ 

‘Yes, sir, [ replied, ‘ but if you had attempted to do so the vessel would 
have been taken immediately.’ 

‘But why was | not acquainted with it, I want to know,’ he said, 
agalll. 

I had by this time made up my mind to the answer [I should give him, so 
I} said: * Because it would bave placed a serious responsibility on your 
shoulders if, as captain ofthis vessel, you had sailed to Mnugland with such 
a valuable cargo and so few hands. The governor and I, therefore, thought 
it better that you should not be placed in such an awkward position, and 
therefore considered it right net to say a word to youabout it. Now, if any 
thing goes wrong it willbe my fault, and not yours, and the owners can- 
not blame you.’ When J had said this, the captain was silent for a minute 
or two, and then said :— 

‘Well, I believe it is all for the best, and [ thank you and the governor 
too. 

Having got over this little difficulty, I did not care. We made all sail, 
and steered homewards ; and after a rapid passage, during which we were 
on deck day and night, we arrived very much fatigued at Liverpool. Of 
course, the captain communicated what had occurred to the owner, who 
immediately sent for me, and having heard my version of the story, expres- 
sed his acknowledgement for the preservation of the vessel; and to prove 
his sincerity, he presented me with fifty guineas for myself, and ten for each 
ofthe men. The cargo was soon landed, and I was again at liberty I found 
Captain Levee in port ; he had just returned from another cruise, and had 
taken a rich prize. He met me with the same cordiality as before, ana 
having asked me for a recital of what had occurred at Senegal, of which 
he had heard something from the owners, as soon as I had finished, he 
said :— 

‘ You are a lad after my own heart, and [ wish we were sailing together 
{ want a first lieutenant like you, and if you will go with me, say the word, 
and it will be hard but I will have you.’ 

| replied that 1 was not very anxious to be ina priaveteer again; and 
this brought on a discourse upon what had occurred when I was in the Re- 
venge with Captain Weatherall. 

* Well,” he said at last, ‘all this makes me more anxious tohave you. I 
like fair fighting, and hate buccaneeringlike yourself; however we wil! talk 
of itanother time. What do you say, will you join me, and we will have 
some sport? With plenty of money, you may do anything in London.’ 

‘ Yes,’ [replied,’ * but I have not plenty of money.’ 

‘ That shall make no difference; money is of no use but to spend it, that I 
know of,’ replied Captain Levee. ‘I have plenty for both of us, and iny 
purse is at your service ; help yourself as you please, without counting, for 
I shall be your enemy if you offer to returnit. That's settled; the horses 
are already, and we will start on Wednesday. How will you dress? 
think it might be beiter to alter your costume, now you are going to Lon- 
don. You'll make a pretty fellow,dress how you will, 

‘ Betore I give you an answer to all your kind proposals, I must speak to 
the owner, Captain Levee.’ 

* Ol course, you must; shall we gothere now ? 

‘ Willingly,’ I replied. And we accordingly went off. 

Captain Levee introduced the subject as soon as we arrived at the count- 
ing-huuse, stating that he wanted me to be first lieutenant of the privateer, 
and that | was going to London with him, if he had no objection. 

‘ As for going to London with you for five or six weeks | have no ob- 
jection to that,’ replied the owner; ‘but as for being your first lieutenant, 
that Is another question. I havea vessel now fitting out, and intended to 
Oller the command of itto Mr. Elrington. | do so now at once, and he must 
decide whether he prefers being under your orders to commanding a Vessel 

ot his own,’ 

‘I will decide that for him,’ replied Captain Levee. ‘ He must com- 
mand his own vessel ; it would be no friendship on my part to stand in the 
way of his advancement. I only hope, if she is a privateer, that we may 
cruize together,’ “ 
_ ‘IT cannot reply to that question,’ replied the owner. ‘ Her destination 
IS uncertain ; but the command of her is now offered to Mr. Elrington, if 
Le will accept of it, before his trip to the metropolis.’ : 


| crupper, while the others rushed forward. My pistols were all ready, and 


thanks for his kindness ; and after a few minutes’ more conversation, we 
took our leave. 

‘Now I shvuld advise you,’ said Captain Levee, as we walked towards 
his lodgings, ‘to dress asa captain of a vessel of war, much in the style 
that Ide. You are acaptain, and have a right so todo. Come with me 

aud let me fit you out.’ 

I agreed with Captain Levee that I could not do better ; so we went and 
ordered my suitof clothes, aud purchased the other articles which I requi- 
red. Captain Levee would lave paid for them, but [ had money sufficient, 
and would not permit him ; indeed with my pay and present of fifty guin- 
eas | bad upwards of seventy guineas in my purse, anddid not disburse 
more than fifty in my accoutrements, although my pistols aud hanger were 
very handsome. 

We did not start until three days after the time proposed, when I found 
at daylight two stout weli-bred horses at the door ; one for Captain Levee, 
and the other forme. We were attended by two serving men belonging 
tothe crew of the privateer commanded by Captain Levee, powerful, 
fierce-looking aud determined men, armed to the teeth and mounted upon 
strong jades. One carried the valise of Captain Levee, wich was heavy 
wih gold. The othe: had charge of mine, which was much lighter, as you 
may suppose. We travelled for three days without any interruption, ma- 
kiug about thirty miles a day, and stopping at the hostelries tu sleep every 
night. Onthe fourth day we had a slight affair, fur as we were mounting 
a hill towards the evening, we found our passage barred by five fellows 
with crape masks, who told us to stand and deliver. 

‘We will,’ replied Captain Levee, firing his pistol and reining up his 
horse at the same time. The ball struck the man, who fell back on the 


{ fired at the one who spurred his horse upon me, but the horse rearing up 
saved his master, the ball passing through the head of the animal, who fell 
dead, holding his rider a prisoner by the thigh, which was underneath his 
body. Our two men had come forward and ranged alongside of us at the 
first attack, but now that two had fallen, the others finding themselves in a 
minority, after exchanging shots, turned their horses’ heads and galloped 
away. We would have pursued them, but Captain Levee said it was better 
not, as there might be more of the gang near, and by pursuing them we 
might separate and be cut off in detail. 


«Twill 
I dare say they 


‘Leave them to get off how they can,’ replied Captain Levee. 
not be stopped on my journey by such a matter as this. 
don’t deserve hanging more than half the people we meet. Let us push on 
and get into quarters for the night. After all, Mr. Elrington,’ said Captain 
Levee to me, as we were setting off, ‘ it’s only a little land privateering, and 
we must not be too hard upon them.’ 

I contess, madam, when [ recalled all that I had witnessed on board of 
the Revenge, that | agreed with Captain Levee, that these highwaymen 
were not worse than ourselves. 

No other adventure occurred during our journey, and when we arrived 
in London we directed our horses’ steps to a fashionable tavern in St. Paul's 
—and took possession of apartments, and as Captain Levee was well known 
we were cordially greeted and well attended th wasin great 
repute, and resorted to by all the wits and gay me. day, and I soon 
found myself on intimate terms with a numerous vi dashing blades, 
full of lite and jollity, and spending their money like princes; but it was a 
lite of sad intemperance, and my head ached every morning from the ex- 


arrived of the battle of Culloden, and great rejoicings weve made. My fop 
pish friend remarked to me :— 

‘Yes, now that the hopes of the Pretender are blasted, and the Hanove- 
rian succession secured, there are plenty who pretend to rejoice, and be 
excessively loyal, who, if the truth were known, ought to be quartered as 
traitors.’ 

And I must observe, that the day before the news of the battle, the old 
gentleman with snow-white hair was arrested and sent to the Tower, and he 
afterwards suffered for bigh treason. 

But letters from the owner, saying that the presence of both of us wa 
immediately required, broke off this extremely pleasant London party. In 
deed, the bag of gold was running very low, and this, combined with the 
owner’s letter, occasioned our breaking up three days afterwards. We took 
leave of the company at the lodgings, and there was a tender partiag with 
one or two buxom young women ; after which we again mounted our steeds 
and set off for Liverpool, where we arrived without any adventure worthy 
of narration. 
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AGHICULIUBA. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING INDIAN CORN. 


LETTER FROM MR. SKINNER. 


—— 


T'o Doctor Bartlett, proprietor of the Albion, 

Dear Six :—lIf the very interesting pamphlet addressed by you to Lord 
Ashburton in 1842 on the introduction of Indian corn, free of duty into Ire- 
land, could have had a circulation in England, proportioned to the importauce 
of the subject, and the ability with which it was there presented; it could 
aot have failed in making an impression on that government, and might 
have gone far to mitigate the calamity under which there is tvo much reasog 
to fear Ireland is now suffering. 

Itis, however, an interesting fact to know. that gentlemen are now writ« 


‘What shall we do with these fellows ?’ asked the men of Captain Levee. | ing out to their correspondents in this country, to send them small parcel 
| of the nicest samples ef Jndian corn meal; and it... important to the last de- 


gree, that nothing shall happen to discourage these essays to bring that great 
staple of our country into popular use in England. Under that persuasion 
[ think it of some importance, not only that measures be taken to accompany 
these samples with the best culinary instructions, but to suggest, what from 
the best information I believe to be true, that a little depends on the region 
The facts which seem 
worthy of regard as to corn, and which influence its quality for leavening 


oj our country where the corn has been produced. 


or lightening, and for keeping sweet,apply as well to wheat as to Indian 
corn. 

Nothing is better known, than that Richmond flour commands a better 
price, especially in the South American markets, and other warm climates 
generally, than flour manufactured farther North. Why is this?) No ma- 





cess of the night before. and iu our excursions in the evenings, we were 
continuallyi n broils and disturbances, and many a broken head, nay, some- 
times asevere wound, was given aud received, After the first fortnight, | 
felt weary of this continued dissipation, and as I was dressing a sword cut 
which Captain Levee had received in an aftray, Lone morning told him so. 
‘ [| agree with you,’ he replied,‘ that itis all very foolish aud disc redita- 
| ble, but if we live with the gay and pretty fellows we must do as they do. 
Besides, how could I get ridot money, which burns in my pocket, if I did 
hot spend as much money in one day as would suffice for three weeks ?’ 
Still Ll would rather dress a wound gained in an honourable contest with the 
enemy, than one received in a night brawl, and [ would rather see you 
commanding your menin action than reeling with other drunkards in search 
of a quarrel in the streets.’ 

‘I feel that itis beneath me, and I’m sure that it’s beneath you. You 
area Mentor without a beard,’ replied Captain Levee. ‘ But still it requires 
no beard to discover that | have made an ass of myself. Now, what do you 
say, shall we take lodgings and live more reputably, for while in this tavern 


we never shall be able to do so ?’ 


‘1 should prefer it, to tell the honest truth,’ [ replied, ‘ for I have no plea 
sure in our present life.’ 

‘ Be itso, then,’ he replied 
that I may be near to a fair lady. 
excuse.’ 

The next day we secured lodgings to our satisfaction, and removed into 
them, leaving our horses and men at the tavern. We boarded with the fa- 
mily,and as there were others who did the same, we had a very pleasant 
society, especially as there were many of the otaer sex among the boarders. 
The first day that we sat down to dinner [ found myself by the side of a 
young man of pleasing manners, although with much of the coxcomb in his 
apparel His dress was very gay aud very expensive, and be worea dia- 
mond-hilted sword and diamond buckles—at least so they appeared to me, 
as | was not sufficient conncisseur to distinguish the brilliant from the paste. 
He was very affable and talkative, and before dinner was over gave me the 
history of many of the people present. 

‘Who is that dame in the blue stomacher ?’ [ inquired. 

‘You mean the prettiest of the two, I suppose,’ he replied, ‘ that one with 
the patches under the eye. She is a widow, having just buried an old man 
of sixty, to whom she was sacrificed by her mother. But although the old 
fellow was as rieh as a Jew, he found such fault with the lady’s conduct that 
he left all his money away from her. This is not generally known, and she 
takes care to conceal it, for she is anxiousto make another match, and she 
will succeed if her funds, which are not very great, enable her to carry on 
the game alictle longer —{ was nearly taken in myself, but an intimacy with 
her cousin, who hates her, gave me a knowledge of the truth. She still 
keeps her carriage, and appears to be rolling in wealth, but she has sold her 
diamonds and wears paste. And that plain young person on the other side 
of her has money, and knows the value of it. She requires rent roll for 
rent roll, and instead of referring youto her father aud mother. the little 
minx refers you to her lawyer and men of business. Ugly as she is, 1 would 
have sacrificed myself. but she treated me fn that way, and upon my soul I 
was not very sorry for it, tor she is dear at any price, and 1 have since rejoic- 
ed at my want of success.’ 

‘Who is that elderly gentleman with such snow-white hair?’ I inquired. 
‘ That,’ replied my companion, ‘nobody exactly knows, but I have my 
idea. TI think,’ said he, lowering his voice to a whisper, ‘ that he is a Cath- 
olic priest, or a Jesuit, »-rhaps, anda partisan of the house of Stuart. I have 
my reasons for supposing so, and this I am sure of, which is, that he is 
closely watched by the emissaries of government.’ 

You may remember, madam, how at that time the country was disturbed 
by the landing of the Pretender in the summer of the year before, and the 
great successes which he had met with, and that the Duke of Cumberiand 
had returned from the army in the Low Countries, and had marched to 
| Scotland. 

‘Has there been any intelligence from Scotland relative to the move- 
ments of the armies ?’ I inquired. 

‘We have heard that the Pretender had abandoned the siege of Fort 
William, but nothing more ; and how far the report is true, it is hard to say. 
You military men must naturally have a war one way 9r the other,’ said my 
companion, ip a careless manner. 

* As to the fighting part of the question,’ I replied. ‘1 should feel it a 


I will tell them thatT take my lodgings 
That will be a very good and sufficient 


parties are a matter of mere opinion.’ 

‘Judeed,’ he said; ‘and what may be your opinion?’ 

‘Ihave none. I think the claims of both parties equal. The house of 
Stuart lost the throne of England on account of its religion—that of Han- 
over has been called to the throne for the same cause. The adherents of 
both are numerous at the present moment; and it does not follow because 
the house of Hanover has the strongest party, that the house of Stuart 
should not uphold its cause while there is a chance of success.’ 

‘ That is true, bat if you were to be obliged to take one side or the other, 
which would it be by preference ?’ 

‘Certainly I would support the Protestant religion in preference to the 
Catholic. I am a Protestant, and that is reason enough.’ 

‘] agree with yon,’ replied my companion. ‘Is your brave friend of the 
same opinion ? 

‘| really never pat the question to him, but I think I may safely answer 
that he is.’ 

It was fortunate, madam, that I replied thus, as I afterwards discovered that 
this precious gossiping young man, with his rings and ribbons, was no other 
than a government spy, on the look out for malcontents. Certainly his dis- 
guise was good, for | never should have imagined it from his foppish exte- 
rior and mincing manners. 

_ We passed our time much more to my satisfaction now than we did be- 
fore, escorting the ladies to the theatre and to Ranelagh, and the freedom 
with which Captain Levee (and I may say{ also) spent his money, soon 





I replied that I should with pleasure, and returned the owner many 


gave Us a passport to good society, About a fortn ght ifterwards, the new- 


| matter of great indifference which side | fought for, as the claim of both | 


chinery can be better, nor manufacture more pertect than that of Rochester 
or Baltimore! Yet Richmond flour will keep better, absorb more water 
and make more bread; iu a word remain sound longer, and go further when 
made into bread. The cause of this is to be found, I am well persuaded, in the 
druer and lighter wheat of the Southern growth, and the mere spongy and 
absorbent nature of the flour. If we had flour manufactories yet further South, 
the flour would be equally as good, and as much in demand, as the Richmond 
brand, ifas well manufactured. But the fact is, | understand, that Northern 
wheat is heavier than Southern wheat, has more gluten in it, is moister, and 


hence will not keep so long, or make as good flour for the baker. The same 
thing may be said probably of Indian corn ; that, as well as oats, and other 


Northern grain grain gro in mountainous regions Sc .is heavier 
Northern grain, or grain growa in t eg South, is / 


than Southern corn and other grains along the Southern sea board, which 
supplies Richmond with wheat. Much of their supply comes from James 
River and South of it. Now my fear is that all the experiments made in 
England and Ireland with Indian corn meal, will be with Northern corn, 
heavier and better for stock, but not for men who are to be converted to the 
use of it. At the City Hotel, where I live, and where the cooking depart- 
ment (as well as all others,) is managed with great care and skill, the corn 
bread, though much in demand at the table, and judiciously made, is not 
comparable with such as you meet with on the table of a Virginia House- 
wife. It willbe clammy aud solid when broken or cut. The cakes too are 
In the South 
make the “ Indian bread” as you may, it will be light and dry, mix and 


alhesive, and not light, porous and open like a honeycomb. 


bake it as you will. 

Itis but proper to add, that the suggestions [ have here made, of the va- 
lidity and soundness of which I have no doubt, are the result of a recent 
conversation with T, I. Randolph, Esy., a grandson of Mr. Jetferson, and 
who, true to his blood on this subject, was recently a conspicuous member 
of the Education Convention at Richmond. 

The views I have thrown out, are corroborated by the following extract 
from a recent number of the London Mark Lane Express. 

‘A Subscriber in your paper of September 15 asks why wheat in 
the present day becomes injured and rots quicker than used to be the 
case in remote times, when it was stored away and kept sound for an in- 
definite period 7 Could the wheats so stored away have been similar to the 
kinds now cultivated,? he also inquires, whether the Egyptians and other 
peuple in the earlier ages of the world cultivated other than the bearded and 
many-spiked wheats cannot now be decided, but the Romans were acquainted 
with both winter (or beardless)wheats and the true spring wheat, which is 
termed ‘ tremois,’ or three months, on the continent, &c., in the present day. 
The great stores of wheat gathered up with a Government influence and 
for national purposes at the times ‘ Subscriber’ alludes to, will be found to 
have been chiefly in the South of Europe and the North of Africa; and as 
the Wheats of those districts are both harder and tougber in the present day 
than those of the North of Europe, and also contain less moisture, it is only 
natural to infer that there was the same coincidence of circumstances in olden 





times ; and as the natural quantity of moisture in wheat will be increased 
in the North.of Europe to perhaps double the quantity it contains in the 
South, so also will the chances against its keeping for any long period be 
more deminished the further we recede fromthe tromcal portion of the earth. 
Moisture therefore in wheat must be considered as one of the principles 
which tend to its decay , and although artificial means, as kiln drying, may 
be used for robbing it of a considerable portion of the moisture, yet it does 
not appear probable that any such process will ever render the soft wheats 
of the north so well adapted for keeping as the hard and horny wheats of 
Iam, Mr. Editor, yours &c. ae. 2a 


| warm countries. 
I have only to repeat the expression of my hope that the experiments in Eng- 

land will not be generally on the flour of Indian Corn of northern growth, 

which would be very unfavourable to success; but if gentlemen sending his 
article to their correspondents would procure it from Richmond, or south of 
the Chesapeake, and with it send a copy of the recipes | have appended to 
this, for making Eaa Pone andViratnta Cakes, I will undertake to promise 
that thev will become the favourite bread at the breakfast table of Qui EN 
Victoria herself, as the Indian meal ash cake ever was with GeneRAL 
WASHINGTON 





It shall even augment the desire which she, and it is to be 


hoped every Christian human being entertains, to preserve peace and al 
sorts of kind offices between the mother and the daughter cour try 
Yours with best wishes, 
J. S. Skinner, 
New York, Dec. 16th, 1845. Editor Farmer's Library. 


To make GrippLe Cakes.—Best way to make them is to use milk alto- 
| gether, instead of water—two eggs, yellow and white, to be allowed for a 
pint of corn meal—the milk to bea little warmed, and the whole to be well 
beat up with aspoon or ladle. There must be milk enough used to make 
the whole so liquid as thatit will pour out of the saucepan onthe griddle 
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—one spoonful of wheat flour, and lard (ywre butter s 
a walrut. 

Tue Grippie.— Much nicety 
griddle, which, as must be well known, isa flaé round iron concern stand- 
ing on three legs, and of avy size—-it must be made not very hot, because 
' be well cleaned and greased 


till better) the size of 


is to be observed in the preparation of the 


then it would jxrn the cakes, and it must 
while warm, tha: it may be perfect/y smooth, so that the cakes may be easi- 
ly turned, that they may be done drown (not burnt) on both sides—to pro- 
mi te their turning easily is the object of adding the wheaten flour. Be it 
remembered that ‘ee dough. or rather, the batter, as above directed, must 


be well beat up and prepared directly before being cooked—thong 1 it might 
is is mentioned to prevent its being supposed that it, like 
The cakes are usu- 


set an hour—th 
? ow r . ; 

some other bread, would bear to be mixed over night. 

ally poured on autil they spread on the griddle to the size of the bottom of 


a breaktast plate. You will think this recipe rather prolix, but it is my way 


in all such cases to be very exact. 
essential item. J. 5.8. 
Eco Poxe.—3 eggs to a quart of meal—no wheat floar—to be made 


also with milk—water would make it heavy—a spoonful of butter, all well 
beat together and made up of a consistence thicker than the cakes—too thick 
to pour out—but just thick enough to require to be taken up with a spoou 
—may be baked like the cakes, immediately after being mixed—must be 
baked in atin pan, which must be placed in adutch oven, not too hot at 
first, but the fire under it to be increased. The object is to have it begin to 
‘tom, When it will rise in the process of baking, become 





bake at the bi 
brown onthe top, and when put on the table and cut, resemble what we 


call pownd cake. If your friend will exactly follow these directions, and 
. - . , . 

then eat his cakes, or his egg pone. hot, with good fresh butter, he will find 

that Indian corn bread is fit for ‘ker persons as well as pigs to eat, the as- 


sertion of a coru-law member of parliament, to the contrary, votwithstaud- 
ing Divers other preparations of corn and corn meal might be given.— 
hominy and ash-cakes,” which a certain George Washington 


J.S.S. 


F or instance *‘ j 
had cooked for his own eating to the day of his death. 
P. S.—Salt, of course, add as usual, in both cases. 
as 
MR. WALLACE’S OPERA OF MARITANA, 
At Drury Lane. 
LipRetTro BY FirzBaLu. 


4 
the trombones and drums playing in contrary motion—an etfect heard after- 
wards inthe opera most advantageously. The overture is essentially in 


The overture opens with a movement andante maestose, remarkable for 


the symphonic form, and contains a fugal episode, led off by the trombones 


and basses. The staple melodies of the opera are dispersed—now heard iu 
sombre harmonies, and then dasling forth in brilliant violin passages. Al- 
though objection has been made to the overture, as contaitiing too many 
subjects, it has symmetry of construction ; and the writer proves himselt 
to be master of all the musical artifices of counterpoint, imitation, fugue, 
&c. Before the curtain draws up let us subjoin the cast :— 


Charles of Spain...-...-- w tec eee ceeeee coeeee. Mr. Borrani_ 
Marquis de Montetiori...--- eee eieesweeeetie Horneastle 
Marchioness de Montefiori................-----.Mrs. Selby 
Don Jose..-.--. 596neNSEbEN SeRaSs iedeviasssss be cee 
Don Comat Co DOtttl oii. vdcsacascdes sacs catess Mr. Harrison 
CE eg a ages td Sea RAN ORSOOTET HONE Miss Poole 
Maritana...... mbantdccus ob na eaaas i edaees Miss Romer. 


The opening scene isa beautiful view of Madrid, aud the chorus in six- | 
eight time, invite .Marifana to sing. She complies in a romanza, ‘ lt was | 
a knight of princely mien,’ three-four beginning in A minor, with a quaint | 
bolero accompaniment, and ending in the major. The « horal responses to 
fective. The second romance is again Varifana’s,* *Tis 





this pretty air are 


the harp inthe air.’ and a more charming composition was never penned — 
[t isin E flat, six-eight time, and the harp—like the mild and softest discords 
of the Eolian 1arp—lis heard in plaintive aud owing « peggis, a Zossamer | 
touch of the violin’s pizzicato being apparent in the enc hanting c ioral ech- | 
oes. The Angelus in evening prayer, that follows, isa clever display of cho- 
ra power. and is spleud dly SC ored \ du t then eusues between Di n } 
Foseand Maritana, in which the composer's skill in vocal com! ination is | 


deve oped. Don Cesar hasa bacchanalian ecavitanain B flat min an, full of | 
vigorous writing, but requiring much delicacy in the execution. The con- | 
certed piece, in which Dun ¢ @sar, by protecting Lazarillo,is provoked to 
a duel in the Holy Week is too noisily scored, although the vocal parts are | 
we. disposed 4 , e that is next In rotation, ‘Pretty Gi- | 


tana, tell us,’ is deliciously Spanish iu treatinent. 
—vpens in B minor, and terminates in B major, with most piquant orches- | 
tration. Missj}Romer sings it with delightful archuess. A spirit-stirring | 
finale, with Don Cvesar’s arrest, winds up the first act. 

The second act opens in the interior of atortress, where Don Hy ; 
sleeping on achair, whilst his) gee, Lazarillo, sings one of the loveliest 
airs that can be imagined. We cannot eulozise too strongly on Miss Poole’s | 
perfect vocalization, Of course it is nightly eucored with enthusiasm It H 
in A three sharps, and after a very elegant andante introduction, in which 
the working of the basses is quite marvellous, the fluent melody glides on 
with tranquil plaintiveness, beautifully depicting the religious gratitude ot 
the boy towards his protector, aud lialf-shadowing forth the approach ot 
death. One could listen to such divine strains again aud again. A very strik- 
ing trio, ‘ Turn on, old time,’ Las also obtained decided tavour. 


orcean d ens 
re i , } 


itis in three-eight ume | 


— | 
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g After the 
subject has been sung in turn by Mr. Harrison and Miss Poole, the bass (Mr. 
H. Phillips) creeps in, and the trio is wrought up in the most captivating 
manner by interchanges of florid passages of a tarantella character. Don 
Cesar’s song. * Yet let me like a soldier fall,’ with its martial accompani 
ment of drums and trumpets, commands another eucore, buat is not to our 
taste. Here, however, criticism finds itself overpowered by the majority, 
and the air will, no doubt, sell amazingly—a sad temptation for a vitiated 
school te young composers. Mr. H. Plullips next plays on the sympatines 
of iis auditory, ina graceful ballad,‘ In lappy moments, day by day,’ the 
poetical paternity of which is claimed by Mr. Bunn, Itis iv F flat, and 
with the cornet-a-piston ip the accompaniment, becomes the publisher's 
song de predilection. Passing over the concerted piece where Don Cesar 
is led off, to be married and shot at the same time, the latter catastrophe hap- 
pily frustrated by Lazarillo withdrawing the quatros tires trom the tour 
muskets destined to kill him, according to Spanish calculation 
ters, we arrive at the Marquis Mon/efiori’s palace, where a fete is going on, 
The * terrific sensibility’ of the Marchioness is excited at hearing the firing 


in such mat- 





of the musketry, bnt being assured that it was only to despatch a soldier for | 








fighting a duel in the Holy Week, calms her uerves. In this scene Mr. Bor- 
rani has acavatina,‘ Hear me, gentle Maritana,’ which lias a clever violin 
obligato, well executed by Mr. Hughes, the leader of the baud. This melo- 
dy is another specimen ot original feeling and fancy on the partof Mr Wal- 
lace. The finale of the second act ends with a well-imagined quatuor, and 
a dramatic ensemble of the modern Italian school. 

The third act is in Maritana’s apartment. Miss Romer has the following 
ballad, the words by Mr. Bunn ¢ 


‘Scenes that are brightest 

May charm awhile, 

Hearts which are lightest, 
And eyes that smile ; 

Yeto’er them, above us, 
Though nature beam, 

With none to love us, 
How sad they seem 


‘Words cannot scatter 

The thoughts we fear, 

For, though they flatter, 
They mock the ear : 

Hopes still deceive us 
With tearful cost, 

And when they leave us 
The heart is lost.’ 


fhis isa ‘safe’ encore every night. It has all the spiritual seduction of 
the Irish melpdies, and must become popular. A Donizettish aria, sung by 
Mr. H. Phillips, might be advantageously withdrawn, both for the singer and 
composer. The duet between Don Cvsar and the King will gain ground 
in public estimation when the singers are more perfect. It has breadth of 
design, with elegant playfulness ; the ideas are well marked, and it is most 
dramatically treated. 
is nicely voiced. The orison sung by Miss Romer and Miss Poule is a fin- 
ished specimen of elegant vocalisation, and the voices of the fair artistes 
biend cl armingly. Mr. Harrison’s ballad, ‘ There is a flower that bloom- 


eth, is essentially of the sentimental school, with freshuess and spontaneity | 


| inferior to the sweet things uttered by themselves! 


of melody. It is asked for a second time undoubtedly by the fairer portion 
of the creation, although ou the first and second nights the Anti-Drury-lan- 
ites—whose opposition this season is the result of evident organisauion— 
tried hard to prevent its repetition. 

Provokingly enough, the gem of the opera—to our mind, at least— 
comes just at the close, prior to Maritana’s aria di bravura as the finale. 
This terzetto, ‘Oh! shame and dishonour,’ is written for soprano, tenor, and 
bass; and, whether we regard its conception or its development, or the 
beauty of its instrumentation, it isadmitted on all hands to be a mas‘er- 
piece. The theme is beautitully developed, contrasted, and combined, and 
is wrought into one grand climax with striking skill. On the mise en scene 
itis quite unnecessary to dwell, for the theatre is Drury Lane. To sum up 
the merits of ‘ Maritana,’ it is the highest praise that can be awarded to Mr. 
Wallace to assert, that, where he has solely depended un his own resources, 
he has been most successful. Charges of a want of originality have been 
brought against the composer; but we can readily comprehend that a pi- 
anist and violinist, in the habit of writing fantasias on the current musical 
themes, may be easily betrayed unconsciously into the use of the motivi of 
others. There is not a writer in existence—not even the immortal Handel 





Better be too particular than to omit any | —against whom this accusation of a want of originality has not been made, 
S. | it is not to be expected that every new composer 1s to invent afresh school ; 


| but the young and ardent musician who comes forward with a mass of tlow- 
ing melodies, aud at the same time rigidly adheres to the scholastic forms 
of composition, is too rare a phenomenon not to be welcomed with enthu- 
| siasm ; and, as we recognise these qualities in Mr. Wallace, we bail his tri- 
| umphant dedut as a composer with unqualified gratification, 

Amateurs must be grateful to the lessee for the pains he is taking to im- 
prove the orchestra ; and itis a remarkable circumstance that Mr. Bunn hes 
first brought forward both Balfe and Wallace, both leaders of public or- 
chestras, both great travellers, and both e:ninently successful. Mr. Fitzball 

| has had the good fortune to write the dramas of the two trish composers; 
and, in his adaptation of *Don Cesar de Bazan,’ he has evinced judgement, 
| and intimate kuowledge of stage effect. 
—— 
PHYSIOLOGY OF GENIUS. 

It is noticed by a writer who was present at a meeting of the British As- 
| sociation, that one feature was nearly universal among the philosophers there 
assembled ; namely, a certain expansion of the bead, which habit teaches us 
to connect ou all occasions with superior intellect. This is an observation 
which we have often made at the meetings of learned societies ; and we have 
| further remarked, that the fact is more freequently to be noticed among men 
| of science—as naturalists, experimental chemists, &c.—than among purely 
| literary men. Whatever may be said of the internal capacity, thickness of 
| skull is, we apprehend, no mark of mind either way. That of Buchanan is 
j said to have beenas thin as paper. On the other hand, the brain-case of 
| Porson, the first Greek scholar of modern times, was discovered to be ex- 
| ceedingly thick. Gall, on being required to reconcile Porson’s tenacious 
| memory with so thick a receptacle for it, is said to have replied— I have no- 
| thing to do with how the ideas got into such askull; but once in, I will defy 

them ever to get out again.’ 

If there be any feature in which genius always shows itself, it is the eye, 
which has been aptly called the index of the soul. ‘We have seen,’ says 
Mr. Jerdan, ‘every other part of the human face divine without indica- 
tions of the spirit withiu—the mouth which spoke not of the talent possess- 
| ed, and the brow that indicated no powers of the capacious mind—but we 
| never knew a superior pature which the eye did not proclaim.’ The 

Greeks and all the Oriental nations regarded the brightness of the eye as a 
supernatural sign. The emerald eyes of their gods shoue with mysterious 
splendour through the gloom of the Adytum. Availing themselves of this 
| prevalent belief, imposters have sought to deceive meu by an assumed lus- 
| tre of countenance. Dr. Leyden teils us that Lbn Makna, the founder of the 

Maknayah sect, hid himself from the public gaze, and covered his features 

with a veil; asserting that no eye could endure the glory of his countenance. 

To support this deception, he prepared some burning mirrors, placing them 

in such a situation that the rays fell npon the faces of those who approach- 

edhim. Having taken these precautions, he uncovered his face, and direc- 

ting his votaries to draw nigh, the foremost were struck by the burning 
rays, and retired exclaiming, ‘ We cannot look upon him, bat he gazes up- 
Many tender and beautitul things have been said of eyes; yet how 
A full eye seems to 
have been esteemed the most expressive. Sach was the eye that enchain- 
ed the soul of Pericles. The American writer Haliburton declares be 
would not give aa piece of tobacco for the nose, except to tell when a din- 
ueris good ; nor a farthing for the mouth, except as a kennel for the tongue; 
but the eye—* study that,’ says he, ‘and you will read any man’s heart as 
plain asa book.’ 

Galileo’s eyes were remarkably penetrating ; so were those ef Linnieus, 
which were hazel, and possessed that exquisite power of vision which nat- 
uralists are generally noted for. Alexander Wilson’s eyes were quick, sharp, 
and intelligent, especially when he was engaged in conversation. This or- 
nithologist visited, when in New: York, the celebrated Thomas Paine, au- 
thor of the ‘ Rights of Man,’ and describes him as possessing a Bardolph 
kind of face; ‘but the penetration and intelligence of his eye bespoke the 
man of genius and of the world.’ Shelley’s eyes were noted for their beau- 
ty. Otway had a thoughtful, speaking eye. Sir Humphrey Davy had ‘a 








on us. 


| glowing eve, the finest and brightest,’ says Lockhart, ‘that ever 1 saw.’— 


Colley Cibber’s eyes were small, but all vivacity and sparkle. When reci- 
ting any great deed, Sir Walter Scott’s eye, and his whole countenance, 
would kindle with a congenial expression. A native of Weimar, descri- 
bing Goethe, says, * his eyes were like two lights.’ Hazlitt had an expres- 
sive eye. Coleridge's greenish-gray eyes were very quick, yet steady and 
penetrating. Audubon, speaking of Bewick, says he had a ‘large head, 
with fine sparkling eyes, placed tarther apart than those of any o ber man 
that I have ever seen.” To draw the phrenological inference from this ob- 
| servation, it may be concluded that Bewick possessed, in a most wonder- 
| tul degree, the organ of form, which is indicated by the breadth between 
| the eyes, or, which is the same thing, by the breadth of the bridge of the 
The same peculiarity is observed in a celebrated living author, Mr. 
| Thomas Carlyle, whose eyes are placed at an unusual distance apart, and 
their spiritual intensity of expression is extraordinary, being only equalled 
in this respect by those of Leigh Hunt, which are singularly fine and ex- 
pressive, tinged with a watchfulness and melancholy which persecu- 
tion has put into them, bat without dimming the cheertulness with which 
the heart and mind ever light them up. 
| Many authors have been remarkable for excessive mildness of counte- 
‘nance, This was the case with Milton. In some very touching and atlec- 
tionate verses, Spencer has recorded the gentle beniguity of Sir Philip Sid- 
uey’scountenance, which formed the correct index of his temper. His 
voice was so sweet and agreeable, that by one of his contemporaries he is 
styled nectar-tongued Sidney. The countenance of Kirke White was ren- 
dered particularly interesting by an air of great humility and patience. 
Byron says there is nothing so characteristic of good birth as the small- 
ness of the hands. We believe, however, that small hands are not nearly 
so common among noblemen, especially those who are addicted to active 
field sports, as among autliors, whose fists are rarely employed in any other 
| work but holding the pen, and therefore do net attain to alarge and musca- 
| lar development. Miss Costello, describing Jasmin, the poetical barber, 
| not only notices his ‘ black sparkling eyes, of intense expression,’ but ‘ his 
handsome hands.’ Mozart, though not vain of having written the ‘ Requi- 
| en,’ was rather conceited about the proportion ef his hands and feet. 
| Ugo Foscolo has left us a circumstantial and rather flattering description 
| of himself, written in Italy, from which the following is translated :— 


nose. 


A furrowed brow, intent and deep sunk eyes, 

Fair hair, lean cheeks, are mine, and aspect bold ; 
The proud quick lip, where seldom smiles arise ; 

Bent liead and fine-formed neck ; breast rough and cold ; 
Limbs well composed ; simple in dress, yet choice : 

Swift or to move, act, think, or thoughts untold ; 
‘Temperate, firm, kind, unused to flattering lies ; 

Adverse to the world, adverse to me of old. 





Oft times alone and mournful. Evermore 

Most pensive—all unmoved by hope or fear : 
By shame made timid, and by anger brave— 

| My subtle reason speaks; but al! T rave ; 

| *Twixt vice and virtue, hardly know to steer ; 

Death may tor me have fame and rest in store. 

_— 

From Punch. 

| PEARLS FROM THE * POST.’ 

' 


| Yesterday, Lady Jemima Swandown’s spaniel Bijou took an airing i 
| Hyde Park, at the right hand carriage window. 
| serve that the amiable creature looked remarkably well. 


It is with extreme grief we have to announce the severe indisposition of | 
A wretched footnan—(one of the swinish mu}- | 
The love ductt between Muritana and Don Ceasar | titude )—has contessed to the substitation of soft sugar for lump, in the cage | Gluck, is to be brought out in the great hall, at Versailes, with a splendour 
The miscreant, we are bappy ‘o say, is in the hands ; 
In the name of all that is high and refined in society, we cail | against ‘ perfidious Albion,’ you may be sure that the people of la bonne 


| Lady Carmine’s mackaw, 


of the interesting bird 
| of the police. 
| for the hardest and strongest thunders of the law. 


January 3 
Square from Brighton. Our readers will be charmed to know that the sa- 
lubrious breezes of that saline retreat have had their marked effect upon the 
Countess’s favourite. 
The Hon. Miss Wiggleton’s lovely and interesting marmoset Sprite has 
been suttering from the Boreal rudeness of our ever-varying climate. It is 
thought that a few months’ residence in Madeira is absolutely necessary to 
restore the patient, in which case the Hon. Miss Wiggleton has expressed 
her inexorable determination of accompanying her sutlerer. Ha! it is only 
ia the refined and rarefied atmosphere of high life that we meet with true 
sensibility ! 
According to rumour, Fleet Prison is to be arailway T'erminus. We are 
sure there was no necessity to have removed a brick of the old place for that 
purpose. 





PUNCH’S PRIVY COUNCIL. 

(From our own sworn Reporter. | 
Sir Robert Peel. (log.) Remarkably mild day for the time of year. 
Earlof Aberdeen. 1 see by the papers it has been freezing just a wee 
bit in the north. 
Duke of Wellington. Papers! Who cares for papers ? Fellows—they 
call ’em editors, I believe—fellows who write, will write anything. Threat- 
ened to hang three in the Peninsula. They never wrote again. 
Sir James Graham. Well, about summoning the Parliament ? 
Sir Robert. Well, Ldon’t know. Last session was very heavy. The 
members were worked to death upon railways, and— 
Sir Edward Knatehbull, Talking about railways, you’ve won the hearts 
of the navigators, Sir Robert. You gave such a quiet dig to the land, they 
look upon you as one of themselves. 
Sir Robert. No compliments: let us to business. 
a fact that the potato-crop has failed ? 
ture to open— 
Lord Stanley. Open shat? Open the ports ? 
Sir Robert, No, no ; just one port ; and that only a very little way. 
Sir Edward. Good bye to the British Lion, then, With the first port 
that’s opeued, he’s a carcase. You muy have him stuffed and sent to the 
League directly. 

Str James. Evenif it should turn out that there is a want of corn. 1 am 
proud to tind, from Buckland’s report, that we have our own English peas 
and beans, The Doctor has proved that peas-puddivg was a national dish 
at the time of our greatest national greatness. 

The Duke Capital thing to fight on. 

Earl of Hardwicke. [have no doubt that Agincourt and Cressy, if we 
could come at the truth, were won upon peas. The Queen has only to or- 
der the tune of “‘hot peas upon a trencher” to supersede for six months, 
the National Anthem, and we get over the difficulty. 

Sir Robert. A most statesmanlike thought. I shall recommend it imme- 
diately to Her Majesty. The Order shall be Gazetted to-morrow. Well, I 
think we have met the evil now ? 

ll. Decidedly ! 

Lord Wharncliffe Then the Council is dissolved 

Sir James. Oue moment. Sir Robert, whatdo you think of Lord John- 
ny’s letter to the Electors of the city ? 

Sir Robert. Pooh! ‘The papers ought to have printed it among the ad- 
vertisements, ‘** Wanted a P!ace.”’ : 


After all, is it really 
If so, don’t you think we could ven- 


PUNCH’S PARLIAMENTARY REPORT. 
Parliament having beeu prorogued until Thursday, the 27th of November, 
was opened on the morning of that day, by the housekeeper in person, who 
proceeded with a firm step to the throne, and, after having withdrawn the 
usual covering, dusted it carefully for a few minutes. The housekeeper 
then delivered the following speech to an attendant :— 

‘ Peay, 

I don’t exactly know what time they are coming, for they can’t get on 
without Denman, and he’s sitting in the Queen’s Bench, he’s not expected 
much atore half arter three. 

‘ULL TELL YOU WHAT, 
‘I think we'd better have every thing ready for’em whenathey come, 
There'll only be two or three on ’em, and the curtains can’t want dusting, 
for they were only done the other day.”’ 

The housekeeper,Jat the close of this speech, withdrew, accompanied 
by the attendant. At abouta quarter-past three, Lords Wharnclitte and 
Aberdeen entered the house, when— 

Lord Wharncliffe wished to know if the court of Queen’s Bench was up 
yet. 

Lord Aberdeen was not able to answer that question He had understcod 
that a certain noble Lord, who had held a high position in that Court—he 
meant the Court of Queen’s Bench—was to have met their Lordships at 
quarter-past three. 

Lord Wharnclitte.—No, half-past three ; at least, he (Lord Wharncliffe) 
had understood half-past.- Their Lordships were proceeding to discuss 
this question ina desultory conversation when 
Lord Denman entering the house, observed that he had been listening to 
a very long argument in the Queen’s Bench, from which he had only just 
got away. 

Lord Aberdeen.—Now, then, where’s the commission ? 

Lord Wharnclitfe.—IL had it here just uow! Oh here it is. 

The Commission was then read by the Clerk, and the House having been 
prorogued, with the usual formalities, until Tuesday, the t6th December, 
their Lordships wished each other a good afternoon, and the House was 
ad jourued, 





~~ 

SUNntinNaArD. 
Her Majesty las commanded the College of Chemists to assume the title 
of the Royal College of Chemistry. Prince Albert has accepted the office 
of president of thet institution, and presented it with a donation of one hun- 
dred pounds. 
The Duke of Brunswick obtained a verdict (with ona farthing damages) 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench against the proprietor of the Satirist news- 
paper, for libel. 
Miss Birch is expected to retarn to Englrnd next month, for the ap- 
proaching season. Her engagement at La Scala will terminate in a forte 
night. 

Miss Dolby has sung at some concerts at Leipzic, under the direction of 
Mendelssohn, with very great success. 

Roya Acapemy or Music.—The examination of candidates for the 
King’s Scholarship will take place on the 19th of December. The Scholar- 
ship which gives free instructions to a male and female, for two years, was 
founded in the year 1834, with the mouey presented to the institution by 
the director of the Royal Musical Festival in Westminster Abbey, by com- 
mand of his Majesty William LV. 

The Danseuses Viennoises are engaged at the Brighton Theatre for four 
nights, the first of which is Monday next. 

The chief vocal music of Mr. Vincent Wallaee’s charming opera of ‘ Mari- 
tana’ has just been published by Messrs. Cramer and Beale, with pianoforte 
accompaniments, and will doubtless immediately take a higb place in public 
fevour, every one of the pieces being peculiarly adapted to drawing-room 
purposes. 

The King of Hanover has been indisposed and kept his bed for some days, 
but is now quite recovered. His Majesty lately gave to his infaut grandson, 
of whom he is very fond, a set of six beautiful cream coloured horses, from 
the Royal mews. 

Marsritves, Nov. 21.—The Marquis de Lavalette passed through Mar- 
seilles the day before yesterday on his way to Toulon to receive Ibrahim 
Pacha, who is expected to arrive there to-morrow or the nextday, in the 
steam-frigate Nil 

Maprip.—aAt the last concert given by the Queen, her Majesty sang the 
last arietta of Bellini’s ‘ Norma’ with great ease, and displayed a very pleas- 
ing voice. She also executed various morceaux on the piano. She now 
intends to learn the harp. Queen Maria Christina sang a duet out of ‘ Guil- 
laume Tell’ with a musician of the royal chapel. The Infante Don Francisco 
de Paulo, who has a magnificent basso voice, joined with his daughter in the 
chorus. 

The Emperor of Russia was to quit Palermo on tlie 21st inst., to pass four 
days with the King and Royal family at Naples, from whence his Imperial 

Majesty intended to proceed to Rome. The Pope, in order to testify the 





We were delighted to ob- 


The Countess of Tittlebat’s Angola cat Tiger bas arrived in Portman- 





utmost mark of distinction on the occasion of the Emperor’s visit to the 

Holy City, has ordered the cupola of St. Peter’s to be illumivated. 

| Paris, Nov.27, 1845.—The visit of our amiable Queen to Paris, which 

| you were the firstto announce as likely to take place next spring, is now 
looked upon here asa certainty; aud already great preparations, over which 

the King himself presides, are being made in Paris and Versaillies, iu aati- 

cipation of the much-admired visit. The far famed opera ot ‘ Armide,’ by 


unknown since the days of*Louis XIV ; andin spite of their grumblings 


ville de Varis w 


vie with their sovereign in welcoming their fair and 
} Royal visiter 
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DR. BUCKLAND ON SUBSTITUTES FOR 
POTATOES. 


‘he following extract from a paper ‘On the Origin and Extent of the 

~~ Potatoe Disease, and on its Effects and Remedies,’ read by Dr. 
Fuckland a tew days ago, before the members of the Ashmolean Society, 
xford, cannot fail to be interesting to our readers -— 


‘ Liebig has shown, 1n his ‘‘ Organic Chemistry,” that it is one function 

of the vegetable kingdom to prepare the elements of flesh aud blood for the 
use ofthe animals. That carbon of charcoal which is fndispensable to the 
act of breathing, bat contributes little to muscle or bone, abounds in pota- 
toes, rice, sage, and sugar, brandy and beer, while the cereal grains of 
wheat, barley, rye, and oats, and seeds of leguininous plauts, especially peas 
and beans, are loaded with the constituents of muscle and bone, ready pre- 
vared to form aud maintain the muscular fibre of the body of animals, e.q., 
elute, phosphorus, lime, magnesia, sulphur, &c. Hence the rapid resto- 
ration of the shrunk muscle of the exhausted post horse by a good feed of 
oats and beans. Hence the sturd growth of the Scottish children on oat- 
cake and perridge, and of broth made of the meal of parched or kiln-dried 
yeas; on this a man can live and do good work for 1 1-2d. a-day; while the 
‘hildren ef the rich, who are pampered on the finest wheat flour (without 
the pollard or bran), and on sago, rice, butter, and sugar, become fat and 
sleek, and would often die, as sometimes they do, from such non-nutritious 
food, but for the mixture of milk and eggs they eat in cakes and nee. 
‘The best biscuits for children have an admixture of burnt bones, and the flour 
ot bones is often mixed by bakers with that of wheat in bread, and (bating 
the fraud) the bread is better and more strengthening than if made entirely 
of wheat. é : . ; 

‘ Potatoes contain but litde nutriment in proportion to their bulk, they are 
chiefly made ef water and charcoal ; and an Irishman, living exclusively on 
potatees, and eating daily eight pounds, would get more nourishment and 
strength from two pounds of wheat brown bread (uot white), or two pounds 
of vatineal, and from less than two pounds of peas or beaus; and as about 
six potatoes of middling size go to a pound, an Irishman will eat daily 48 
potatoes, and a family of seven 336 potatoes. 





sefure potatoes were known, the food of the poorest English peasautry 
and ot soldiers was barley bread and peas. \ 
Dublin, records of a vessel that was wrecked in the 15 h century near Liver- 
ol, loaded with peas feom Ireland to the army in England. In Hollins- 
hed’s Chronicle we read this passage ;— 

- 4 large mouth in mine opinion, and not to eat peasen with ladies of my 
time.”’ 

ye were then the feod of the ladies, and also of monasteries. Friar 

Tuck laid before his priace, as his first dish, parched peas. Anold labourer 
at Axbridge complained to his master, Mr. Lymons (who died in 1844), 
that labourers feeding on potatoes ceuld not do now so good a day’s work as 
when he was young, and when they fed on peas. 

-“ Peas, sir,” said he, ‘stick to the ribs.” 

‘He uttered the very truths of organic chemistry. : 

‘In beans we have vegetable *“ caseine ”’ or the peculiar element of 
cheese. What is more restorative or more grateful to man, when fatigued 
by labour or a long walk? As we heat or toast it it melts, and ere it reaches 
our mouth, is drawn into strings of almost ready-made muscular fibre ; and 
who has ever dined so fully as not to have some room left for a little bit of 
cheese ? 

‘Ecovomic formers should feed their growing, but not their fattening hogs, 
on beans, and finish them with barley meal; their flesh is hard, and the tat 
not solid, and dissolves in boiling, if ted to the last on beans. 

‘ What is so restorative as beans to the jaded hack or the exliausted race- 

) Se poyson long voyages live exclusively on peas. The working and 
jiealthy man and beast want muscle, and not fat; fat eucumbers and im- 
pedes activity, and every access of it is disease. We seldom see a fat la- 
bourer or a tat soldier, except among the sergeants, who sometimes eat and 
drink too much. 


horse 


‘Charcoal, which, next to water, forms the chief ingredient in potatoes, is 
subsidiary to life, though not to strength. The same is true of the charcoal 
which is the main ingredient of rice, sago, sugar, butter, and fat. The wo- 
men at Tutbury, whe pretended to fast for many days and weeks, sustained 
life by secretly sucking handkerchiefs charged with sugar or starch. During 

» mauulacturers’ distress in Lancashire five years ago, many of the poor 
remained in bed covered with blankets, where warmth and the absence of 
exercise lessened materially the need of feod. When Sir Jolin Franklin and 
iis Polar party travelled on snow nearly a tortuight without food, they felt 
w pain of hunger after the second day ; they became lean and weak by se- 
vere exercise and cela, but sustained life by drinking warm water, and 
sleeping in-blankets with their feet round a fire 

‘I will now consider the best substitute for at least one-third of the pota- 
tue crop, Which has already perished all over Europe, and this in Ireland 

s the loss of the only winter food of two millions of the people. In times of 
scarcity, man must take unusual trouble and adopt uuusual expedients.— 
Happily this year the crop of turnips is large and good, and already in 
Hampshire farmers are selling turnips to the poor at a moderate price. This, 
i} done generally, will form one kind of substitute for the lost potatoes. 
Field carrots aud parsnips and mangel-warzel, which have beea grown for 
sheep and cattle, may be also reserved for boiling, and if sold at the usual 
price of potatoes, will supply more nourishment than an equal weight there - 
of I shall not plead in vain to the farmers of Engiand for this boon, and 
benefit to their poor neighbour, who may otherwise be distressed for food 
aud suffer hunger. Oil cake will do as well or better for the sheep, and may 
he bought with the price of the above roots. 

It has been already stated that the most nutritious of all vegetable food 
s the flour of peas, which was the staple food in Europe before potatoes, 
‘The flour of kiln-dried peas stirred in hot water makes a strong and pleas- 
ant Scotch brose, on which alone a man may do good work _ [arrels of 
peas brose flour may be brought from Scotland, or prepared in England 
vherever there is a malt kiln. 

‘In England, peas soup and peas-pudding are still a common and most 

ourishing food. Our forefathers and their children we know from nursery 
liymes, ate 


‘“ Peas-pudding hot, peas-pudding cold, 
Peas-pudding in the pot, and nine days old.” 


‘Let us for a part of this and next year once live as they lived three 
undted years ago. Boiled or fried slices of peas+pudding are not unsa- 
voury tood ; and what boy would not prefer parched peas to nuts ? 

' Let every labourer who can get them lay up a sack or two of peas, and 
ie will be safe. Where peas cannot be had, let him lay in a sack or two of 
beans, their flour is as nutritious as that of peas, and has no bad taste: ba- 
‘ers M1x it with bread, and we taste it not; mixed with meal of wheat, 
iriey, or oats, it makes good cakes and puddings, and strong soup or broth. 
\ over the world, excepting England, both the rich and poor rarely dine 
“ithout a dish of beans, sometimes their only dish. Let resident proprie- 
rs and chief farmers in each village lay in a stock of peas and beans, and 
them to the pvor three or four months hence, at their present cost.— 
them also reserve for their labourers, at present prices, some good bar- 
*y and good oats, to be ground into meal next spriug, when food will be 

st SCarce 

Barley bread or cakes alone are not good for working men, they are 

heating, but mixed with other flour, or eaten with other kinds of food, 
‘rley is very nourishing. 

dat cake is the bread of all Scotland, and of much of Ireland, and of the 
th of Eugland; and oatmeal made into broth and porridge is the univer- 

‘ud almost the only food of Highland children. Let those who have 
tailed under the charge of a Highland regimeut tell the result. 

Sread made of rye is the chief food of farmers and !abourers in Germany 
(the north of Europe; it is of a dark colour, and little used with us, but 

‘y nourishing, and, in a time of scarcity, is a good substitute for 





e and sago eatep alone may suffice for persons who take little exer- 
‘or women and children, but uot for working men. These and pota- 
‘our may be added to give bulk to the more nutritious kinds of meal 
2v0ve Mentioned, 

Lastly, let every poor man get his garden vegetables as forward as pos- 
vextspring. Let him plant his potatoes early, aud when the ground is 
let the sets be entire, or if not let the pieces be shaken in a sieve of 
< time before planting. Before to-morrow’s sun has set let every man 

“stir himself, and take a little extra trouble in the next year. Let no men 

‘his eyes and fold his arms, and say there is no danger, but let one and 
» aise to-morrow and put their ote, Powe to the wheel. The blessing of 
‘ Tovidence will help, and rest on those who may help themselves. “Up 
ihe doing, and God wil! prosper.”’’ 
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Sir W. Bethham has found in } 





NEW ZEALAND. 
[orricrat. ] 

Despatches from Colonel Despard to Governor Fitzroy :— 

Camp before Heki's Pah, July 2. 

Sir,—It is with much more regret than [can express that IL have to ac- 
quaint your Excellency that an attempt was yesterday made by the troops 
under my command, in the afternoon, to carry the fortified position or pah 
of Heki, without success, and we were repulsed with heavy loss. ‘The 
particulars shall be forwarded to you with as little delay as possible. 1 en- 
close herewith a list of wounded. Many of the latter, J am sorry to say, are 
severe and dangerous. It is impossible to say too much in praise of the 
bravery and good conduct of both officers and men.—1 have, &c., 

H. Desvarp, Colonel commanding the Troops. 

To His Excellency Governor Fitzroy, &c., Auckland. 

H M’s. S. Hasard —Lt. Phillpotts killed ; one seaman killed ; 2 seamen 
wounded ; one private of the Rl. Marines killed. H. M’s 58th Regt.—Capt 
Grant killed; three serjts. and eleven rank and file killed ; two serjts. and 
thirty-three rank and file wounded ; two privates since dead. H. M.’s 96th 
Regt.—Three rank and file killed; five rank and file wounded. H. M.’s 
99th Regt —One serjt. and fourteen rank and file killed ; Bt. Maj. Macpher- 
son severely wounded; Lieut. Beatty severely wounded, since dead ; Lieut. 
Johnson severely wounded ; Ens. 0’ Reilly severely wounded ; one serjt. and 
twenty-one rank and file wounded ; two privates since dead. Volunteers-- 
[Pioneers]—Four rank and file wounded ; Mr. H. Clerk, interpreter to the 
force, severely wounded. 


Camp before Heki’s Pah, July 2. 

Sir,—Annexed is a detailed account of the action that took place between 
the troops under my command and the rebels, in the early part of the fore- 
noon ot yesterday, as also of our assault on the pah, and our repulse which 
took place on the afternoon afterwards. — Finding the guns which] had 
brought with me from Auckland quite ineffective for breaching, from their 
very defective carriages, as they frequently upset from their own firing, [ 
requested Capt. Johnson of H. M. S. Hazard, to send me one of bis heavy 
guns, which was accordingly brought up to the camp, a distance of fifteen 
miles, land carriage, over most execrable roads, with great labour and dilti- 
culty, on the 30th ; and during that day a platform was erected on the side 
ofa hill on the right of our position, the top of which hill was occupied by 
our ally, Waka Nene and his tribe. A serjeant’s guard ofthe 58th Regiment 
was also there, to protect a six-pounder that had been placed there witha 
view of raking the enemy’s position. The Hazard’s gun opened its fire 
about ten o'clock, a. m., and while the attention of everybody was engaged 
in observing its effect, a sudden attack was made on this position froma very 
thick wood close in its rear, and Waka’s people were driven from it. 1 was 
in the battery, half-way down the hill, when this attack was made, when | 
instantly ordered upa party of the 68th Regiment, under Major Bridge, 
who poe Soo charged up the hill, so as to turn the enemy’s lett flank, and 
regained the position with the loss of only one man. 

This attack showed me the necessity of coming to an immediate decision, 
and J accordingly determined on attacking the pah by assault in the after- 
noon, a8 soon as the few shots brought up by the Hazard (twenty-six in 
number) were expended; which [ expected would soon loosen the stock- 
ades, so as to enable the men attacking them to cut and pull them down. 
In pursuance of this resolution a storming party was ordered to parade at 
two o'clock p. m, for this purpose, and I issued instructions for its guidance, 
as detailed in the accompanying memorandum. The parties for the attack 
were enabled to advance within sixty to one hundred yards of the point of 
attack, and there remained unperceived by the enemy, in a ravine under 
cover. When the advance was sounded, they rushed in the most gallant 
aud daring manner, and every endeavour was made to pull the stockade 
down. They partialiy succeeded in opening the outer one, but the inner 
one resisted all their efforts, and being lined with men firing through loop- 
holes on a level with the ground and from others half-way up, our men 
were falling so fast that, notwithstanding the most daring acts of bravery 
and the greatest perseverance, they were obliged to retire. This could not 
be effected without additional loss in the endeavour to bring off the wound- 
ed men, in which they were generally successtul. The retreat was cover- 
ed by the party under Lieut-Col Hulme, 96th Regt., and too much praise 
cannot be given to that officer for the coolness and steadiness with which he 
cunducted it under a very heavy fire. 

I must here remark that the hatchets ang axes, as well as the ropes for 
pulling down the stockade, and the ladders, were all thrown away or left 
behind by those appointed to carry them; and to this circumstance [ attri- 
bute the main cause of the failure. I trust that it will not be thought that 
the character of the British has been tarnished on this occasion. One-third 
of the men actually engaged fell in the attack, and during the eight days 
that we have been engaged carrying on operations against the place, one- 
feurth of the whole strength of the British soldiers under my command (ori- 
ginally not exceeding 490) have been either killed or wounded. 

From Lieut.-Col Hulme [have received every assistance during the time 
of these operations, independent of his gallant conduct in coveriag the re- 
treat. Major McPherson of the 99th Regt., who led the principal attack, 
and was severely wounded, also deserves every praise for the daring man- 
ner iu which he led his men onto the assault, and though slightly strack 
on the left breast at the commencement, he gallantiy persevered till strack 
down by a serious wound. Equal praise is also due to Major Bridge 
of the 58th Regt. for the coolness and steadiness with which he led his men 
to the attack, and his perseverance till called off. Where every individual 
has behaved equally well it seems invidious to particularize names; but I 
cannot avoid mentioning the unweacied toil, zeal, and energy displayed by 
Lieut. Wilmott, of the RI. Artillery, in conducting that department with the 
most inefficient means. Capt. Marlow, Rl. Engineers, and his department 
gave me every assistance iu their power while labouring under the sate in- 
efficiency of means as the Artillery. _L must not omit, either, to mention 
the able assistance and the active zeal that has been displayed by Lieut. and 
Adj. Deering, 99th Regt.(acting as Major of Brigade), whether under fire 
of the enemy or conducting the necessary details. The three officers with 
Major McPherson’s party were all either killed or wounded, Capt. Grant, 
Lieut. Beaity (who vojunveered the forlorn hope), and Ens, O'Reilly. The 
volunteers from the New Zealand Militia, acting as Pioneers under Lieut. 
Figg, deserve to be mentioned, and that officer himself has undergone un- 
ceasing toi] of the most harassing nature with zealandenergy. Lt. Wood 
and the Militia volunteers for the Artillery deserve to be included in this 
commendation. 

Capt. Johnson of H. M.S. Hazard, has given the most unwearied as- 
sistance, in every possible way, from the commencement of our operations, 
by sending up suppiies of all sorts, even trom his own ship, when our pub- 
lic stores were deficient. | The seamen and Marines ot H. M.S. have al- 
ways borne the same character for bravery and intrepidity wherever they 
have been employed, and the few,—eighteen in number—that joined this ex- 
pedition from H. M. 8. Hazard, have nobly supported the same character. 
Lieut. Phillpotts, R. N., tell when endeavouring to force his way through 
the stockade. 1 enclose herewith a corrected list of the killed and wounded 
—lIhave, &c., H. Desparp. 

Lieut.-Col. 99th Regt., and Col. on the Staffin New Zealand. 
To his Excellency Robert Fitzroy, Governor, &¢., Auckland. 

P.S. The wounded are doing well, under the able care and constant at- 
tention bestowed upon thein by Dr. Pine, of the58th, and Dr. Galbraith, 
of the 99th Regts, H.D. 

Camp before Heki’s Pah, July 11. 

Sir,—In my letter of this morning, four, a. m., 1 had the honour to ac- 
quaint you that the pah was in our possession, and that the enemy had re- 
treated to fastnesses amongst the hills, about t2n mites distant, where it is, 
[ believe, impossible to attempt to follow them, The enemy was unable 
to carry olf his guns, and we have taken three iron ones on ship carriages, 
and one more was tound disabled in the fortress. There is no doubt that 
it was the fear of another assault being made after the renewal! of hostile op- 
erations yesterday that caused this retreat. [ii consequence ot the alteration 
in the state of the affairs here since my letter by the Velocity, | have taken 
upon myself to suspend the sailivg of that vessel until your further instruc- 
lions are 1eceived. ‘The quantity of provisions stored in the captured fort- 
ress (potatoes) exceeds anything 1 could have formed an idea of. One re- 
port in camp is, that the principa! part of the enemy have dispersed in dif- 
ferencdirections; but I have so little opportunity of gaining correct infor- 
mation, that I scarcely give credit to any. 1 shall proceed as rapidly as pos- 
sible to pull down and burn every part of the pah.—I have, &c. 

To his Excellency Governor Fitzroy, H. Desparp 


Camp at Home, Heki’s Pah, July 12. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint you that the totaldestructionot Heki s 
fortress was commenced yesterday, and will be completed this evening, fire 
having been applied to every part ot the stockading, and all the wood-work 
burntdown. The strength of this place has struck me With astonishment, 
and I feel convinced that some European must have had the direction of it. 
Independent of the double stockade, many of the timbers ot which were 12 
inches broad, by 4 and 6 thick, and sunk three ‘eet in the ground, there was 
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a ditch witbin the inner stockade about five feet deep, and the same broad 
which was crossed by traverses at every five or six feet, with a narrow com- 
munication between each that would admit of only one man passing ata 
time. Deep holes were sunk in various parts of the interior of the place, 
and thick embankments of earth were thrown up around them, and some of 
them were strongly stockaded besides with timber, which enabled the Gar- 
rison to remain in them, without being endangered from our shot; and it 
was only aiter the guns were raised to a considerable elevation, on a hill 
about 350 yards distant, that we were enabled seriously to molest them by a 
plunging fire, which entered ‘hose underground habitations, 1 cannot ven- 
ture to attempt following the enemy into the interior, as the season of the 
year is very unfavourable, «nd there would scarcely be a possibility of my 
obtaining supplies, I shall therefore break up this camp on Monday next, 
14th instant, and return to Waimate. The guns taken consisted of two 
iron 9-pounders, one iron 4-pounder, and one iron 2-pounder swivel. —I 
have, &c. Hi. Desparpb. 

To his Excelleney Governor Fitzroy. 

P.S. As [had no means of carrying the captured guns with me, I gave 
orders that they should be blown up. 

Subsequently it appears a pah belonging to one of Heki’s adherents, sit- 
uate at about six miles distance, trom the British camp, had been evacuat- 
ed onthe approach of the troops. The concluding portion of the letier 
shows the enemy we have to contend with, Waimate, July 16. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint your Excellen«y that the pah belong- 
ing to Haratooe, about six miles from this place, was totally destroyed by 
the troops under my command this morning. I marched henee before day- 
light with 200 rank and file, two guns, and a proportion of the volunteers, 
Pioneers and Artillerymen; and cn our ariving near the pah the enemy 
evacuated it, and retired through a very thick wood, where pursuit was out 
of the question, ‘The enemy had set fire toa bridge over a difficult river 
within hali a mile of the place, which we found burning.—I have, &c., 

To his Excellency Governor Fitzroy. H. Drsparp. 

—_—__ 
CHINA. 
ACTION WITH PIRATES. 

The intelligence received this week from our correspondents in China 
comes down to the Ist of October. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane and fleet, consisting of the Agin- 
court, Vestal, Diedalus, Wolverene, and steamers Vixen, Plato, and Nemesis, 
had returned to Hong Kong, after having touched on the coast of Borneo. 
where the squadron had a very severe boat action with a piratical tribe in 
the vicinity of Mulladoo Bay, onthe northern extremity of the island. 
This nest of pirates, which had long infested the coast and committed many 
serious depredations, was commanded by an Arab, named Sheriff-Ousman. 
who badtor some time past set the Sultan of Borneo at defiance, and even 
bearded more than once the Spanish Government of Manilla. It was 
therefore not only with the full concurrence, but upon the actual invitation, 
of the Sultan, that the fleet proceeded to Mulladoo Bay, from whence ar 
expedition, consisting of twenty-six boats and nearly five hundred seamen 
and marines, under the command of Captains Talbot and Lyster, started for 
the robber’s den. Their course, on leaving the-bay, lay up a shallow and 
intricate river, on one of the bends of which the Arab had established 
himself in what, to any but British sailors, would have appeared an impreg- 
nable position. 

After pulling about twelve miles, they came suddenly in sight of the 
settlement, which was strongly fortified, and protected from a coup de main 
by a massive boom, which extended right across the river. On reaching the 
barrier the boats were not two hundred yards from the enemy’s guns, at 
which the blue jackets could distinctly perceive men standing with lighted 
matches, and others apparently told off and posted, sponge in hand, just as 
they would be in the most civilized fortress in the world. A canoe with a 
flag of truce immediately issued from the main battery, and demanded the 
object of the expedition. On being told that nothing less than the person of 
Sheritf-Ousman was required, the bearer of the flag shook his head, but in- 
formed Capt. Talbot one boat would be allowed upto negotiate. ‘This in- 
vitation being declined, the canoe returned to the shore, and shortly came 
back again witha message that two boats would be permitted to pass 
through. This proposal was likewise negatived, and the bearer informed 
that unless the Garrison sabmitted within twenty minutes, the boats would 
open fire on the place. Up to this time the whole affair had been con- 
ducted by the pirates not only with the utmost courtesy and gravity, but 
likewise in perfectfaccordance with the acknowledged practice and laws of 

war; and, indeed, at no time didthey evince any want of acquaintance 
with, or regard for, civilized custom in like cases. The canoe now return- 
ed to the shore for the last time, and when it reached its destination the 
bearer of the flag of truce arose and deliberately rolled up his banuer =A 
dead silence reigned during this operation, bat the moment it was coms 
pleted a murderous fire was opened from the batteries, which was promptly 
and briskly responded to by thegun-boats. Every endeavour was now made 
to cut through the boom, but it was found that in addition to the inass of 
timber with which it was constructed, a heavy chain had been interwoven 
with the wood-work, and each link separately nailed to the spars. A rocket 
battery, under Lieutenant Paynter of the Agincourt, was erected on the 
shore, the dense jungle of which preciuded | attempt being made to turn 
the batteries by a flank movement onthe land. A’ small opening, capable 
of admitting one light boat ata time, was discovered at one extremity of the 
boom, but as several guns were kept in reserve for this spot, and as each 
boat passing through such an aperture would, in all likelihood, suffer se- 
fverely, ifnot be totally destroyed, it was determined to exert every effort to 
horce the whole barrier. With this view, for more than three quarters of'au 

our no means were left untried, although the boats’ crews were the whole 
time under a heavy and incessant fire of cannon and small arms. At last 
Captain Lyster, of the Agincourt, having discovered one of the points, un- 
der water, to which the boom was fastened, the passage was effected by cut- 
ting through this support, and thereby partially sinking the barrier, over 
which the buats ultimately made their way, though in many instances not 
without having been previously lightened 

The moment the boom was passed, a dgsh was made at the works, when 
the defenders immediately took to the jungle, carrying with them nearly 
the whole of their killed and wounded; and amongst the latter is said to be 
their chief, who is reported to have been shot through the back by a rifle 
ball. During the engagement the head and shoulders of a man richly tur- 
baned and shawled was observed passing toand fro upon the main battery. 
This was no doubt Sheriff-Ousman himself, who, being a conspicuous ob- 
ject, was selected by many of the smal!-arm men as worthy of their lead. 

An affair of this sort, with so well organized a foe, could not be expected 
to take place without considerable loss. The casualties, therefore, amount- 
ed to one officer (Mr. Gibbard, Mate of the Wolverene) and ten men kil- 
led ; and two officers (Lieut. Heard, of the Agincourt, and Mr. Pyne, of the 

Vestal) and fifteen men wounded. On landing, the blue jackets effectually 
destroyed this hornet’s nest, by burning the whole settlement to the gronnd. 
The victors captured thirty brass guns, and found quantities of European 
goods, ships’ bells, and other articles, which plainly indicated the lawless 
profession of the late occupants. One of the bells bore the name of a ves- 
sel which has been some time missing, and was supposed to have foundered 
between Singapore and Chiua. 

The laudable efforts which Mr. Brook has been recently making to in- 
troduce the blessings of civilisation into Borneo, by creating a taste for agri- 
culture, are not likely to bear early fruit. The spirit of the people is too en- 
terprising, too venturous, too rauch allied to that of the Arab race, to admit 
of their settling down into habits of peaceful industry. ‘The cool, seques- 
tered vale of life,’ has few, if any, charms for such men—certainly none al 
lied to the furrow or the sickle. And with respect to their pursuits, piracy 
is intheir eyes quite as innocent and reputable anoccupation as cattle-stealing 
was a couple of centuries ago among our Northern Clans. 

There appears to us but one way ot civilising tribes of this description— 
namely, diffusing among them a desire of commerce, by creating artificial 
wants which commerce alone can regularly and effectually satisfy. 

It only requires judicious encouragement, and a proper direction to be 
given to the eres character of the people, to get up a coasting trade 
which would, ere long, afford congenial employment to the restless inhab- 
itants of this extensive shore. 

We understand that nothing during the late expedition astonished our na- 
val officers more than the refinement and elegance of the Sultan and his re- 
tinue. A correspondent informs us that the manners and bearing of the 
Sultan himself would be considered polished and kingly at any court in Eu- 
rope, whilst the rich and costly dresses, jewelled sabres, call chee orna- 
ments of the chiefs, were more in accordance with what might be expected 
of the Sublime Porte than in the recesses of a remote and scarcely explor- 

ed island. {t is still more singular, however, t» learn that this polished 

monarch has no permanently-constructed capital. The town of Borneo 1s 

nothing but an assemblance of rude sheds, chiefly formed of mat and cajan 

leaves. and for the most part raised on piles over the river. If such be the 


nature of the capital city, what niust be the condition of the previncial towns 
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Wik respect to he comniudities which the island atfords to- 
wards the estab] 'shment of trade, gold-dust, antimony, and a few other nat- 
ural productions are to be found in various localities. 

HONG KONG. 

The troops in Hong Kong continued to be healthy comaaved with former 
years; and the existing sickness was confined chiefly to detachments locat- 
ed in temporary barracks. General D’ Aguilar was employing every means 
in his power to preserve the men from exposure ; and as the pew Military 
buildings are in an advanced state, a still greater improvement may soon be 


pellation ? 


expected. eee 

The political horizon was apparently clear, though several pojuts counect- 
ed with the terns of the treaty were under discussion between the British 
and Chinese Governments. Free admission into the cities at the five ports 
formed, we understand, the gravest topic of controversy, and several letters 
on the subject between the two Governments had been officially published | 
inthe Heng Kong Gazette. mm oe | 

As the period tor the evacuation of Chusan approaches, the Imperial Com- | 
missioner Keying, who appears to be a thorough statesman, will no doubt | 
redouble his efforts to remove every ground of cowp)aint But the chief) 
obstacles iu the way of free admission to the ports are of a uature, which, un- 
der similar circumstances, no controlling power, even in European cities, 
could entirely remedy. ‘The grievance is, not that the Chinese Government 
throw any obstacles in the way of British subjects entering the cities in 
guestion, bat that the populace generally insult and impede the progress ot 
all visitors, thereby rendering the clause of the treaty which grants free ad- 
mission virtually a dead letter. How tar the Government may fuinent aud | 
encourage this disposition of the people must be very difficult to deter- 
mine. a 








proclaimed, if war with Great Britain arose, he, for one, wished never ‘o 


| Nueces? No: ata single bound the stream was cleared, almost with the 


Zhe Atvion. 


see it settled by arbitration, until we arbitrate it ourselves, and at the can- 
non’s mouth dictated the terms of peace. The senator said, or implied, 
that by the course we are pursuing, or by the course which he (Mr. H.) 
pursued, we are to be plunged rashly into war. If it was rashness in the 
representatives of the people to assert the rights of the country, and if this } 
rashness should produce war, and tor which we should be held responsible, 
he, tor one, did not fear the responsibility. These had been a singular course | 
pursued on this Oregon question, and with reference to which he must de- 
tain the senate a moment, it contrasted so strangely, so wonderfully, with | 
a precisely similar question—the annexation of Texas. Texas and Ore- 
gon were born the same instant, nursed and cradled in the same democra- 
lic convention, and adopted by the democracy throughout the land, There 
was not a moments hesitation with regard to Oregon, until ‘Texas was ad- 
mitted; but the moment she was admitted, the peculiar friends of Texas 
turned, and were doing all they could to strangle Oregon! But the country 
were not blind, ordeat. They see, they comprehend, and he trusted they 
would speak, It was a most singular state of things. We are told, that in 
consequence of a disputed boundary, we are likely to come into collision 
with England; but did we hear from the same quarter that we would, when 
annexation was about to be consrymmated, come into collision with feeble 
Mexico { That was a boundary question too. We were told by those who 
knew something of those matters, that the Nueces was the proper boundary 
ot Texas? And how did they find the peculiar triends of Texas, wielcing 
peace? Did we, for a single instant, find them adhering to the banks of the 


celerity of thought—the intervening space is cleared, and your war horse 
prances to the warlike blasts of the trampet on the banks of the Riv del 
Norte. Nearly 100 miles of disputed territory give no cause tor a mo- 





UNITED STATES SENATEW—DEC. 30. 
OREGON. 

Mr. HANNEGAN called up the following resolutions, submitted by him 
yesterday, viz :— 7 ; 

Resolved, That the country included within the parallels of 42 and 54 
degrees 40 minutes north latitude, and extending trom the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Pacific Ocean, known as the territery of Oregon, is the proper- 
ty, and part and parcel of the l nited States, — 
~ Resolved, That there exists no power in this government to transfer its 
soil. and the allegiance of its citizens, to the dominion, authority, control, | 
and subjection of any foreign prince, state, or sovereignty. 

Resolved, That the abandonment or surrender of any portion of the terri- | 
torv of Oregon, would be an abandonment of the honour, the character, and | 
the best interests of the American people 
make them the order of the day for next week, or the week alter. He | 
would name Monday weel 


RK. } 


Mr. ARCHER moved to the Senator from Indiana, that as these resolu- | territory. 


tions involved questions of the greatest possible importance, too much time 

could not be given for consideration betere they were required to act on 

them; and this country also—to which country they ought to go before ac- 

tion here—should have time to duly consider them. He hoped that the 

Senator would move that the resolutions be printed ; and that the third | 
Monday in Japuary be named as the day for discussion. 

Mr HANNEGAN acquiesced in the suggestion. 

Mr. CALHOUN did not rise to oppose the motion, but to make a request 
that it be withdrawn for a few moments, to enable him to make some brief | 
remarks previously to submitting an amendinent. He was, although he | 
could not give his support to the resolutions, much gratified that they ema- | 
nated from the Senator from Indiana. Whatever were his objections to | 
them, they had the merit of being direct, open aud manly. They denied, in 
direct terms, the authority of this government to make a treaty with regard 
to the Uregon territory, and denounced, as he understood, by implication, 
the proposition already made by our government to settle by the forty-ninth 
degree of latitude. if the Senate should support the resolutions, it was clear 
that the question could only be settled by force ; aud that uo peace, should 
war result, could ever take place between the two countries, but by our 
dictation, and at the cannon’s mouth. 

The vote on these resolutions would draw a broad line, which could not | 
be misunderstood, between those who were in favour of a settlement of | 
this question by an appeal to arms, and those who were favourable to a| 
more pacific course. He was in favour of a pacific course—if possible, by | 
ation, and under this impression be had a series of resolutions, assert- 


hegoiiatl 
ing opposite principles from those of the Senator from Indiana, which he pro- 
posed te move as an amendment, and that they be printed tor the use of the 
Senate He took the occasion to avow the course which he should pursue 

He was for peace, if it could be houourably preserved. He was in favour 
of adjustment by negotiation, if it could be settled by negotiation. If it 
could not be adjusted by negotiation, le was in favour of such a course as 
shall throw the onus of war lrom our shoulders to those of Great Britain.— 
He approved of the course of the administration in offering to adjust the 
question ov the parallel of forty-nine degrees, under all the circumstances ; 
and it should be his wish to co-operate with the Executive’s desire to be 
tor peace, if peacecan be honvurably preserved. If peace cannot be 
preserved, aud if we are to have a war, he would vever be found antago- 
nistic to our country, Even if an improper course should produce war, 
when a different one would preserve peace, still he would take part with 

his country. The war would be one of no ordinary character: and 
while lie gave every support to it, he would hold those responsible who 
rashly rushed into it. He hoped, whatever opinions may have been hereto- 
fore entertained, that the question would be discussed in the calmest man- 
ner, when fully understood. If war could be averted, it should be done ; 
but it war should ensue, he trusted we would be united as one nan. He 
accordingly offered the following resolutions, which were read, viz: 

Strike oatall after the word ‘ resolved, 

Phat ‘he President of the United States has the power by and with the 
conseut of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two thiids of the Senate 
present concur. 

Resoivec, That the power of making treaties embraces that of settling 
and fixing boundaries between the territories and possessions of the United 
Staies ana those of other powers, in cases of conflicting claims between 
them in reference to the same, 

Resolved, That however clear theirclaims may be, in their opinion, to 
the country included within the parallels of 42 degrees and 54 degrees 40 
minutes north latitude gand extending frdm the Rocky mountains to the Pa- 
cific ocean, known as the Territory of Oregon, there now exist, and have 
long exisied, conflicting claims to the possession of the same between them 
and Great Britain, the adjustment of which has been trequently the subject 
of neguciaiion between the respective governments 














| 
| 


Reso!ved, therefore, that the President of the United States has rightfully | 


the power under the constitution, by and with the advice and consent of the 


said that his object in calling up these resolations was, to move to | gaining one inch of Oregon, we should lose every inch, It his advice had 


ment's hesitation! Yet a whole empire on the Pacific coast is to be given 
away it England but ask, or threaren war. He never would consentto a 
surrender of any portion of the country north of 49, nor one foot, by treaty 
or otherwise, under 54° 40 

Mr. CALHOUN [ who was imperfectly heard by the reporter} said thatthe 
views which governed him on the Texas question governed him on this. 
He pursued the best mode, according to his judgment to have it. If he 
acted with promptness and boldness on that question, itwas because prompt- 
ness would secure it. lithere had been delay, Texas would have been 
lost, and forever. If the Senator would reter to his remarks delivered in 
i843, he would find the views which governed him then and now. He 
would not go into the question now; but he would be prepared to show, if 
argument could show, that the course pursued by the Senator from Indiana 
—if the principles in these resolutions should be adopted—that, so far from 


been taken, they would never have been involved in this question. He act- 
ed under circumstances, not by himself, to do the best he could to save the 
If they were to look at Oregon properly, they would find it as 
valuable to us as Texas. Whenhe arose, he intended to say nothing more 
than that, by implication, the Senator censured the President for offering the 
f-rty-ninth degree to Great Britain. He did not suppose that, in any other 
way, the Senator reflected upon the President. 

Mr. HAYWOOD, of N. C., took virtually the same side, though opposed 
to all abstract Resolutions, and quite ready to lay upon the table. Mr. Al- 
len sided with Mr. Hannegan, and Mr. H. gave notice that he would con- 


sent to have his resolutions laid upon the table to be called up at some future | 


day, with others of a minor character. 

Mr. BENTON, with marked emphasis, said he would vote to lay upon 
the table without any such qualification, and Mr. Calhoun had previously 
said he would otfer a substitute at a proper time, for Mr. Allen’s resolutions 
[All this looks well. ] 

—— 


AMERICAN OPINIONS ON THE 
QUESTION, 


For the Journal of Commerce. 


giving the one yea r’s notice. 


ORKGON 


It cannot be denied that Mr. Buchanan has displayed great ability in his 
correspondence with the British Minister, on the Oregon question, but his 
letter of the 12th of July contains two passages, which, to me, appear ul- 
erly inconsistent with each other. 

Mr. Buchanan contends that Great Britain acquired no sovereign rights, 
by the Nootka Sound convention, but merely a temporary privilege. To 
make use of his own words, * Great Britain obtained from Spain all she then 
desired—a mere engagement that her subjects should not be disturbed or 


From tie Journal of Commerce. 

A COMMON SENSE VIEW OF THE OREGON QUESTION. 
The United States claim a right to the whole of this extensive country 
lying between 42° and 54° 40’ North latitude,and between the Pacific 
ocean and the Rocky Mountains. This right is based on the conveyance 


| by Spain of all her ‘pretensions, claims and rigats’ tu that country ; and our 


Secretaries found the right of Spain thereto, on her discovery of its shores 
washed by the waters of the Pacific. Let us look at this subject in the 
light of common sense. 

That to Spain belongs the honour of having discovered this Western con- 
tinent, will not be disputed. She furnished Columbus with vessels to test 
his theory, that land existed in this part of the globe; and, by the good prov- 
idence of God, he was so fortunate as to verify his belief, and realize the 
truth of his theory. He revealed the new world to the wondering eyes of 
Europe ; and, by his discovery, etlected a great and permanent change in 
its commercial and politica] affairs, Let Spain then have and enjoy her 
honour. 

But what rights resulied to Spain from this grand discovery? She set up 
a claim to the whole continent of America , contending that it was hers. be- 
cause she had discovered it. Was this claim reasonable? It a civilized 
nation discover an island of moderate size, and design, in a reasonable time 
to form settlements onjit, she may, without absurdity, set up a claim to it, 
and prevent the occupancy of it by other natiuns. But to set up a claim to 
a whole continent on the ground of having discovered a very small portion 
of it, is extreme lolly. So was the claim regarded by European nations 
France establisheda colony in Canada ; Holland one on Manhattan island; 
and Great Britain a number, which now constitute the United States. 

But Oregon, it may be said, is but a part of this continent, and its shores 
were particularly explored by Spauish navigators. And is it reasonable, 
that Spain should found, on the transitory visits of her ships along that 
extensive line of Western coast, a right ot sovereignty over the vast tracts 
of land lying between these shores and the Rocky Mountains, which she had 
never explored? Presicent Jefferson did not think so, when he sent Lewis 
and Clark, in 1824—25, to explore the great valley of the Columbia; nor 
do our Secretaries think so, when they found a right of the United States on 
the exploration of it by their enterprising travellers, and a right on the fact 
that Capt. Gray, in 1792, sailed up the Columbia, with our ‘ flag flying at 
the mast head’ of his ship. 1fSpain possessed this right of sovereignty, as 
Secretary Buchanan asserts, then, so far as right is concerned, to use his lan- 
guage in regard to British subjects, the American travellers and Capiain 
‘were were intruders.’ Such a claim set up to a territory so vast, by a na- 
tion which had never explored its internal regions, and had only seen its 
shores, seems, in the view of common sense, visionary and absurd. 

‘ Jonn Meares, a British subjeci, sailing under the Portuguese flag,’ Se- 
cretary Buchanan says, ‘ landed at Nootka Sound in 1788, and made a iem- 
porary setulement there for the purpose ot building a vessel.’ And had he 
not a right thus to land at that place of unvcenpied land, for the purpose 
specified? But‘the Spaniards,’ our Secretary goes on to state, ‘in 1789, 
took possession ot this establishinent, under orders ot the Viceroy of Mexi- 
co, who claimed ior Spain the exciusive sovereignty of the whole territory 
on the north-western coast of America up to the Russian line.’ To assert 
the claim was easy, but to maintain it was a very different thing. Meares 
appealed to his government for protection, and Great Britain determined 
to shield him against the arrogant claims cf Spain. Spain was obliged t 
succumb; and to prevent a war, formed the Nootka Sound convention; by 
which she stipulated to restore ‘the buildings and lands, of which the sub- 
jects of Great Britain had been dispossessed by the Spaniards, and to pay 
an indemnity for the injuries sustained by them.’ Our Secretary says, this 
convention was dictated by Great Britain. Spain however acceded, and 
set her seal to it; and, o@ examination, it appears that it contained nothing 
unreasonable. Informing such a convention, which deprived her of no 
well founded right, and yielded am occupancy of lands to others which she 
could not justly refuse, Spain acied wisely, and escaped the horrors of a war 
to establish an idle pretension, 

Secretary Buchanar, speaking ot the Spanish title, says in his first com- 
munication to the British ambassador, ‘ Tnis right had been maintained by 
Spain with the most vigilant jealousy, ever since the discovery of the Amer- 
ican continent. and had been acquiesced in by all European governments.’ 





molested in landing on the coasts of these seas in places not already occu- 
pied, for the purpose of carrying on their commerce with the natives of the 

country, or of making se/tlementsthere’'’—which settlements, he further says 

« must have been such only as were necessary and proper for the purpose 
of carrying on commerce with the natives of the country.’ ”’ 

As this proposition for anything [ know, may be incontrovertile, I am 
not going to dispute it. But how is it to be reconciled with what we have, in 
the latter part of this letter, relative to the treaty of 1814? 

Mr. Buchanan, having taken the ground that the Nootka Sound Convention 
was terminated by the war of 1796 , and that it was revived by the treaty 
of 1914, says,—‘ The grant of making se‘tlemen/s whether understood in 
the broadest or most restricted sense, relates to terri lorial acquisition, and 
mot to trade or commerce in any imaginable jorm.’ 

This, in my humble judgment, is an inconsistency : but being better ac- 
quainted with dry goods than with diplomacy, | may have taken a wrong 
view of it; even inthat case, Lhope you will excuse the libertv I have 
taken. 

Tomaintain the hononr of our country, I would support a Loco Foco Ad” 
ministration as readily, and as freely, as 1 would any other ; but am not in 
| favour of giving John Bull a whipping, or getting whipped ourselves, with- 


out good REASON. 
HEAR BOTH SIDES. 


To the Editors of the Courier and Enqvirer: 

In your leading article this morning, so creditable in many parts to your 
judgment and feelings, itseems to me that you have fallen into a singular 
| and strange mistake. 

You say that Great Britain and the United States ‘entered into a solemn 





i 


Senate, provided that two thirds of the members present concur, to adjust treaty to retain a joint possession of the territory (Oregon) as indisputably 
by treaty the ciaims of the two countries to the said territory, by fixing a| their property, to which, and over which no other nation had any claims or 


boundary between their respective possessions. 


Resolved, That the President of the United States in renewing his offer | 
in the spiril of peace and compromise, to establish the 49th degree of North | tit), 


latitude as a line between the two countries, to the said territory, did not 


| jurisdiction,’ 
Great Britain has never claimed, and doesnot now claim an exclusive | 


toa single foot of ground in Oregon beyond her actual settlements 


abandon the honour, the character, or the best interests of the American peo- | 94¥ing in all her treaties with the United States expressly reserved the 


ple, or exceed the power vested in him by the constitution to make treaties, 

Mr, HANNNEGAN said that the first two propositions of the Senator trom 
South Carolina would not be contested by any one. All that is stated in 
the first resolution was correct, and to which he could have no objection.— 
The residue ol these resolutions, however, presented matter for serious con- 


sideration, at leasi for him, for they came in conflict with the principles } 


which he, in his resolutions, laid down, He wished at present, to mihea 
few remarks in reply tu thed stinguished senator from Sonth Carolina.— 
The Senator said the resolutions which he (Mr H.) had introduced by im- 
plication, at any rate, conveyed censure on the President of the United 
State. Hehad no such intention, 

Mr. CALHOUN explained, He did not accuse the Senator ol censuring the 
President, but stated that such would be the effect of the resolutions. 

Mr. HANNEGAN resumed. He so understood the senator. But the 
senator wouli not deny that the whole aspect of the question had changed 
since the proposition of President, and since the peremptory and almost con- 
tempiuous refusal of the British minister, 
man as well as the President of the United Siates; and, alihough his politi- 
cal friend, and ever expected to be, yet, if the President on any occasion or 
occasions assumed a position which he could not endorse, he had the right, 
and woalt maintain it, as weil here as at home, to express his sentiments, 
without cesiring or wishing to convey any censure. Lle represented the 
same people thal the Presicentdid. He was iree, and as a freeman spoke 
and acied. lle repeated, that he meant to convey no censure on the Presi- 
dent. The senator said that the resolutions were plain and direct, coming 
al once to the point, and tnat the adoption of 
necessarily involveda war. Now, if the ad 


hem, if he understocd them 
plion of the resoluuions, which 


contained immuiabie principles of truth, should bring war on us, let war 
come! What American was there, tor fear of war, who would hesitate to 
declare the truth in this chamber? He was for peace | he shrunk back 
fromthe thought of war as much as could the sena: 1 South Caroli- 
na. i ved peace ; but if it were only to be maintains y degradiig 
anddisn nourableterms, war,even of extermination, would be ia elerable. 
The senat e of war ensUing by the aduption of the ich 
| ied | ‘ r 


1 y be se arbitration at the canr mou hi 


| rights of other nations. On the contrary she claimed for herself and all oth- 
er powers, as against Spain an d the Papal grant, the right to establish set 
tlements in uninhabited countries by whomsoever discovered. 

| It was the principle involved in this claim that the projected war in 1720 
was intended to entorce ; and that war was only averted by the tormal ac- 

knowledg ment of this principle by Spain in the Nootka Sound Convention. 

It was this principle alone, so claimedand enforcedby Great Britain, which 

| enabled the United States solemn'y to assert their absolute and indefeasible 

| title in 1812 to the settlement of Astoria. 

Great Britain never did admit, and she does not now admit the title of 
Spainto any portion of the Oregon territory not occupied by her. By the 
| Capture and restitution of Astoria, she added one more to her former denials 
| of Spanish supremacy: and certainly nothing could be more emphatic, or 





{t it were not so, he was a free- | more positive, than the cenial of the exclusive title of Spain on the part of 


| the United States in the same transaction. 
Spain granted no privileges by the Nootka Sound Convention, and Grea 
Britain accepted of no concessions. The rights she claimed were inheren 
j in her and all other independent powers, and were no stronger atier the 
| Convendd nh was signed than 
| tends now with the United States for the same principle as with Spain in 


before it Was entered into. She con- 


| 1790, and she refers to that Convention to prove that Spain herself had 


abandoned her claim of supremacy, not that Great Britain had acquired 


it any rights that she not before possess. 

It has been seen that the Government of the United States emphatica 
succecssfully denied in 12 the same exclusive sovereignty of Spain 
so zealously a abor sly asserts 

I rer tobe s R 
\ 0 ‘ 





So she claimed the right to the whole continent; but her claim was, 2s al- 
ready shown, disregarded by France, and Holland, and Great Britain; and 
the acquiescence of European nations in regard to the Western portign®; 
| this continent, amounts to no more than this, that they felt no inclination to 
form setuements in those regions. When Russia felt a desire to Occupy a 
part, she didso; and when Great Britain tound that some of her subjects 
had formed settlements at Nootka Sound, she determined to protect them 
against the unjust aggressions of the Spaniards. Our Secretary has, how. 
ever, stated that Charles the Second acknowledged the right of Spain: but 
to this he has turnished a ready answer, by asserting, as a general rule. «that 
war terminates all subsisting treaties between the belligerent powers.’— 

Now, if this be true, what force can be assigned to the simple acknowledg- 

| ment ot Charl-sthe Second, two hundred years ago, alter the respective Wars 

| that have occurred, since that acknowledgment, between Great Britain and 

Spain 

Let us look at this rale, ‘War terminates all existing treaties between the 
belligerent powers.” What is its import? War certainly terminates all 
friendly :elations b*tween belligerent nations; so that instead of doing good 
| to each other, they strive, with malignaat passions, to inflict upon each 

other all the evilsand injuries that they can. But certainly the mere ex- 
istenve of war does not pul a nation in possession ot settlements which she 
had previously yielded to another nation. By a late treaty the eastern boun- 
dary line has been determined and settled. Now, suppose a war were tu oc- 
cur between ‘he United States and Great Britain, would the existence of 

war annul the late treaty that so happily warded off the danger of war ?7— 

Would the United States become entitled to the territory they ceded by that 

treaty, and Great Britain entitled to the territory ceded by her to the United 

| States? These questions carry with them their own answers. 

| A war occurred between Great Britain and Spain in 1796. What effect 

| had that war on the Nootka Sound convention? It certainly did not deprive 

| Great Britain of any rights she had to any portion of Oregon before the 
treaty ; nor did its bare existence take out of her hand any settlements which 
she possessed. Had she chosen to do so, she might have deprived Spain of 
her settlements in that region. When, therefore, peace was afterwards 
made, between these two belligerent powers, by a succeeding treaty, Great 

| Britain, it is conceived, lost no rights which she possessed previously to the 
war, unless it was so stipulated in the treaty that terminated the war. 

It this reasoning be correct, then it will follow, that the Spanish titles to 

| Oregon territory ceded to the United States by the ‘ Florida’ treaty of 1s1y, 

comes to them burthened with the stipulations of the Nootka Sound con- 
vention in favour of Great Britain ; and it appears unreasonable fur the Uni- 
ted States to set up a perfect title to that territory, by virtue of that ueaty. 

Spain could convey no better title to it than she possessed. The title being 

imperfect in her hands, could not be converted into a perfect title, by being 

transferred to the United States, Such a transfer could not free it from the 

incumbrance, which Spain herself had imposed on it, by a treaty nade pre- 

| viously to that of Florida. It the United States gained any litle to any 
part of Oregon by discovery or exploration, that only goes to prove the i Ne 
perfection of the title of Spain im another form ; and to urge this as an argu- 
ment in favour of her title being perfect, is absurd. 

If the title of Spain had been perfect to a moiety of Oregon, and the title 
of the United States perfect to the other moiety ; then the conjunction of the 
two in our government would have constituted a perfect title tu the whole. 

| But, as neither that of Spain, nor that of the United States, was pertect io 
the exclusion of all claim by another nation, it is perfectly plain that the 
junction of two such imperfect titles cannot be so combined as io remove 

| ihe detects of both, and to present themselves in the plentitude ofa perfect 
tule. 

Let our government and our nation look at this contested subject, in the 
| light of common sense; and then ask themselves, are we willing, for the 
| purpose of supporting our claim tothe whole of Oregon, and resisting the 
| claim of Great Britain to any part ot it, to sacrifice all the blessings of peace, 
}io interrupt our prosperity, to expose ourselves to all the horrors of war, 
!and to incur its tremendous hazards ? COMMON SENSE. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-2 @ 103 5-4. 
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We are without any later inteilige 


The news from Washington wears 4 more pacitic character. The fiery 
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given both sets, together with the remarks of the two ano a F Hoe 
this and other circumstances, the belief prevails that there will be ne , 
aud confidence has, in consequence, been much restored. " a 

There is also a more wholesome tone in the public press S e . — 
we have made to-day from other journals, will, we are sure, e ~ wi . 
much interest. The articles quoted are written by Americans, ." i = 
be admitted that they discuss the question fairly. It weet pee . = 
that the points of the Orezon controvery are better uu we : _ ey 
were a week or two since; this is a favourable circumstance, or e more 
they are understood the greater will be the disposition to do justice to Eng 
land—and England only demands justice. It is only from public a 
expressed throngh the intelligent portion of the press, that we ~ said 
a right understanding of this question ; and we are happy to see a ay 
to day the progress of this growing knowledge. The declarations of the 
Cor mer aad Enquirer, referred to in another article, are certainly of great 
yalue to the cause of trath and justice. ot 

‘There js not sufficient evidence that negotiations are resumed ; but rather 
the reverse—nor is it certain, should they be resumed, whether they will be 








resumed ia London or Washington. 


+ # The Courier §& Enquirer of the 29th ult, contains a long article on 
the oregon controyersy, which is highly satisfactory in many points of view. 
The editor fairly and manfully recognizes the right of England to a joint 
and equa! share of the territory, and purposes that it should be divided 

ually. His words are :— me 
ap now, that the two nations desire peace, and are both _— 
to reuew the recently pending negotiation whenever they can do so" _ 4 
out any sacrifice of national honour, we would respsctfully, and — a 
due deterence, suggest, whether here is not a basis on which to renew them 
—honourable alike to both parties. Let them agree that it is not only in- 
Py mypetent, but that itis absolutely dishonourable, to go behind the treaty of 
joint occupaney in 1818 ; and let the negotiation be resumed and conducted 
4s it then was—each party basing its claims upon discovery, occupancy and 
contiguity hese are abundant grounds for both parties. It is admitted | 
that we discovered the mouth of the Columbia and its great southern branch 
—and it is equally admitted that the British discovered the great — 
branch, Frazier’s river, and the more northern coast. It is also — 
that both parties had acquired title by occupancy —the British through the 
Hadson’s Bay Company, and we, through Mr. Astor's settlement at Astoria 
—and it is well known that north of 49° England has as good claim by con- 
tizuity as we have south of that meridian. With all these facts well-estab- 
lished, aud the desire of the people of both nations for peace, there surel 
cannot be mach difficulty in arriving at an amicable arrangement of the af- 
fairs. Bat if there should be—if no line can be agreed upon satisfactory 
te boti—tien, having in view the long joint occupancy by the treaty and 
the thereby mutual admission of equal rights, the party which says to the 
oter—"l will divide equally with you ; jointly claiming all the territory 
between 42 deg. and 54deg. 40 min north, or 12 deg. and 40 min. of lati- 
tude, Lagree to take six degrees and twenty minutes and give you the same 





number ; thatis, I propose the line of boundary between us shall be 43 20,’ 
—we say the party which makes this offer, will stand excused before the 
world for all fature consequences ; while the party rejecting it, will as cer- 
tainly be universally condemned and execrated as unjust, grasping and ra- 
pacious; and as deliberately preferring war to peace, when enabled there- 
by. to add to its territory.” 

We should be glad if we had room for this entire article, but the above 
will be sufficient te show its aim and tenor; and England might consent 
ty such an arrangement, if it does not cut her off from the harbours in 
Puget’s Sound and the means of reaching the interior. But the spirit of 
the article is nevertheless good, and by mutually acting on that spirit, the 
twe governments may easily arrive at a satisiactory termination of the 





er NEW BRUNSWICK. 

We leara from the Fredericton Royal Gazette, by proclamation from his 
Uxcelleney the Lieutenant Governor, that the parliament of that province 
will meet “for the despatch of business” on the 29th instant. We also ob- 
serve the following notifications :— 

GovenNuentr Norice.—Her Majesty has been pleased to signify, in gra- 
civus terms, her acceptance of the resignation of the Honourable William 
Botsford, of bis seat as an Assistant Justice of the Supreme Court of this Pro- 
vince. By His Excellency’s Command. ; 

Secretary's Offiee, Dec. 20, 1845. Joun 8. SaunDsers, 

rovinctaL APPoINTMENT.—The Honourable George Frederick Street is 
appointed an Assistant Justice of the Supreme Court. 

By His Excellency’s Command. 

Secretary’s Office, Dec. 20, 1845. Joun 8. Saunvers. 

We sincerely hope that the legislature will meet truly and sincerely for 
tie “dispatch of business,” and that there will be no accession of those 
unseemly disputes between the Governor and the House of Assembly, that 
The honour and the interests of that 
province require harmony and concert among its rulers. There is much to 
be done for the colony; the colony has vast capabilities and resources, which 
cannot be brought forth while disputes and discord occupy the minds of 
The Railroad communication with Quebec should receive im- 
mediate attention; and should there be any delay on the part of the Nova 
Scotia legislature—and we hope there will not—then should New Bruns- 
wick take the lead, for we hold it to be of vital importance to the whole of 
the North American colonies, that a good railway communication be estab- 
lished between Canada and the Lower Provinces. ‘To insure success in this 
great enterprise, the three legislature of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick, should act in concert, and pass such resolutions as will satisfy 
the Home Government, as well as the great capitalists of England, that the 
provinces are in earnest and ready to bear their portion of the burthen of a 
project fraught with so many advantages. 

That the government would not receive with indifference the joint pray. 
ecof the three legislatures we are satisfied. All the experience of the past 
has shown how anxiously the parent state studies the interests and wishes 
of the colonists; their prosperity is her prosperity, and she only knows them 
as a part of her own substance—as bone of her bone and flesh of her flesh. 
The revocation of Mr. Reade’s appointment is a proof of the indulgent 
feeling of the government to the colony. Whatever amount of prerogative 
was bound up in that question was waived in deference to the feelings of 
tae legislature. Her Majesty the Queen, would not turn a deaf ear to the 
prayer of the House of Assembly; and, settled as this question now is, we 


prevailed ducing the last session. 


the people. 


h pe it will uot be revived for the gratification of party views or personal 
aiiincs ties. Let it remain buried in oblivion. 





*,*" We assure the Toronto Patriot that in suggesting, as a mode of com- 
promise, a liuae drawn from the Columbia river to the Pacific, passing the bot- 
tom of Puget’s, we did notdo sv by inadvertence. It was done advisedly and 
for deep and important reasons, which we cannot now communicate. If 
®ur cotemporary will seek for information in the proper quarter, he may ob- 
tain it also; and in the meantime we. would advise him, that should he meet 
with any gentlemen of the Huds »n’s Bay Company who knows the localities 
of the Oregon Territory—who knows also what the navigation of the Colum- 
bia is, and what the harbors on Puget’s Sound are, to ask him which 
he would preter—‘the line wesuggest, or war? That is the true ques, 
ton, and the answer to it will test the value of our proposition. This 
remark must suffice for those other journals who have favoured us 
with their comments on this subject, but we may as well tell them that 

} 


they may calm their fears. The Americans are not so willing to catch at our 


Proposition as the Canadian editors seem to suppose —Our suggestion, for it 

Was wothing more, has been flatly negatived by some of the principal writers 
tu Washington 

We shall be alw 1ys happy to receive the hints of our editorial brethren 

Tr Lo! tie Lakes on the subject, espe ially when we can discover from 

heirur icles that they have really studied the question, and do understand 

its points and bearings. It is easy to find fault. to condemn this—reject 


that, and sueer at the other. In the settlement of a question like the pre- 


sent, itis not mere acres that we require, but a fair division of advantages— 
not so much the acquisition of rivers of difficult navigation, as good har- 
bours and commercial facilities. 

We feel obliged to the Courrier des Etats Unis for replying to the few 
words we said last week on the su bject of the restoration of Astoria by Great 
Britain to the United States in 1318. 

Our cotemporary says that the settlement ofa party upon the banks of a 
river, gives, logically, a right to that party to claim the whole valley of that 
river. This we believe has not been the rule always acted upon in set- 
tling new countries, certainly not in regard to large and extensive rivers 
like that of the Columbia, which embraces many degrees of latitude and lon- 
gitude. 

Let us suppose that three hundred years ago, or before any settlement was 
made in Louisiana, a party of fur-dealers had landed at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, built a few wigwams, and traded for two or three years with the 
natives, and then broke up and abandoued their establishment without ever 
returning to it—would that simple, private and temporary act, have given 
a title to the nation to which these fur-traders belonged, to the whole and 
entire valley of the Mississippi ? Could sach an inconsequeutial and triv- 
ial act forever shut out the rest of the world from that vast region compre- 
hended between the Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains—the Great 
Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico ? 

We will not trouble our intelligent cotemporary any further with this 
matter, for we are quite sure that on reflection he will agree with us in 
thinking that a rule carried out on this extended? scale, is incapable of logi- 
cal defence. 

Memoir of Sir Walter Scott.—In the literary department of the Albion 
to-day will be found the commencement of an able biographical notice of the 
Great Wizard of the North. It is from the hand of Mr. Prescott, the au- 
thor of the Conquest of Mexico, and is intended to accompany the plate 
which we are now issuing. We choose to take the memoir from this 
source, because after all that has been written and said of the great and distin- 
guished deceased at home, we feel sure that his admirers will feel grati- 
fied on reading such a masterly tribute to his genius from a c/s-atlantic pen. 

The plate we have begun to issue with the present year, for which it 
was designed, and shall lose no time in getting the copies out; but we must ask 
our subscribers to give us the necessary time to complete them in proper 
order, The printer cannot throw off more than one hundred per week, and 
in that ratio we must be content to distribute them. If more be done, they 
will be imperfect iu the execution. 


_—— 


While on this subject it may be proper to state, that the plate on which 
the engraving is made, consists of hardened steel, and not of copper as was 
formerly the case with most engravings. The consequence of this is, that 
jt does not wear out like copper. It is also advantageous to state, that 
the mezzotint style of engraving is easily repaired by the artist, and 
that the printer is working under the constant inspection of Mr. Sadd, who 
takes care tokeep the plate upto its highest point of perfection. In this 
way five or six thousand impressions may be made without any falling off in 
their richness and beauty. The memoir of Sir Walter betore alluded to forms 
a part ofa collection of similar subjects, from the same pen, which are just 
published by the Harper's in a superb octavo volume. 





In continuing a series of papers from the pen of Mrs Mathews entitled 
Eunobled Actresses, we feel constrained to enter our dissent against some 
of the statements referring to the Duchess of St. Albans. Without pretending 
to dispute with Mrs. Mathews the accuracy of her statements, we must say, 
that all accounts that we have heard and read of the late Duchess, describe 
her to have been a woman possessed of the kindest heart—that she bore her 


honours as became her, and that charity, not ostentatious, but sincere, was 


constantly distributed from her munificent hand. Many are the acts that 
we heard of her bounty, which could only flow fromauoble and generous 


sensibility. She was not haughty to, and forgetful of her old friends, as many 
The late Mr. Tyrone Power, 
whose veracity no one who knew him will doubt, used to express himself in 
the warmest terms of the Duchess, and with great indignation of her 
censurers, We have heard that Mrs, Mathews and the Duchess of St. Albans 
were not upon good terms; weldo not urge this as a motive for throwing 
it may have had 


who have been in this country have testified. 


discredit on the statements of the biography, although 
some influence in giving a tincture to the article. 
MR. HUDSON’S LECTURES ON SHAKSPEARE. 
At the request of several of the most distinguished gentlemen in this city, 


Mr. Hudson has commenced a second course of lectures on Shakspeare, at 


the University Chapel, to be given on Mondays and Thursdays of each 


week, until the course is completed. We are sincerely glad to perceive 
this growing taste for the works of Shakspeare, and we cordially wish Mr. 


Hudson all the success his enthusiasm, and talentsso eminently entitle him 
to receive, at the hands of an intelligent community. His research and ad- 
miration of his author has led Mr. Hudson intoa keen perception of the 
beauties of Shakspeare—and were he less inclined to subtleties and abstrac- 
tions, we should give him our unqualified approbation. He, however, 
leads his hearers to the ‘Portal of the Temple,’ where Shakspeare is the 
presiding Oracle. They must go to the 7'ext thoroughly to understand the 
divine author. If Mr. Hudson was only gifted with the power of render- 
ing that Text with Dramatic embodiment, and would present every play 
he lectures upon, in that form to his audience, we should really deem him 
a public benefactor. It is only by such a process, that Shakspeare can be 
thoroughly understood. The acted play, or a dramatic reading of those 
plays, are the only true expounders of our great Bard; and we believe, 
were Mr. Hudson more familiar with his favourite Author, in this form, 
he would arrive more nearly to the truth in his commentaries on the Text. 
Hazlitt, who was a dramatic critic of a very discriminating character, has 
fallen into less of speculation and abstraction on Shikspeare, than any of 
his co-labourers. The cause is obvious. He drew his inspirations from 
the aeted text. Mrs. Jamieson, who was the friend of the Siddons and the 
Kembles, exhibits also the results of her familiarity with the acted Drama. 

And there is nothing extraordinary in this tothe practical mind. Shaks- 
peare was himself a player, he wrote his works for representation with all 
the taste of an experienced actor They were written to be understood— 
they were and are still understood by audiences. His language explains 
the true motives that actuate his characters. It is only the dreamy and 
subtle scholar, and the quibbling commentator, who involve Shakspeare in 
mystery. 
“ Mirror of Nature '’—so clear that all might detect the fidelity of the re- 
flection. 
reading of the poet, by which we can most clearly comprehend his 
works. 


He was “the Poet of Nature,” he literally made the Stage the 


It is then by this stage illustration, or its substitute, a dramatic 


It is a very singular feature in the progressive improvement of the age, | 


that the veteran Charles Kemble is now delighting crowded audiences in all 
the principal cities in England, by his readings of Shakspeare—not the in- 
tellectual portion of the people alone—but the operatives also. 

The leading institutions in the country, devoted to the improvement and 
amelioration of the working classes, have actually paid him liberally to read 
before them—and they have opened the doors o! the institution gratuitous- 
ly to the public, to enjoy the benefit of his labours. ‘The leading Englis 


journals are filled with accounts of the delight and interest manifested by 
these exercises—and predicate the most favourable results on the minds of 
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it ‘rritories on the north-west coast of North America. 


Il 


IRVING LYCEUM. 
The fifth anniversery of this praiseworthy institution was celebrated on 
Friday evening at Niblo’s Saloon, with more than ordinary eclat. Indeed 
we are bound to confess, that it far surpassed in point of excellence and in- 
terest in the exercises, any previous anpiversary of the society. 
A very respectable and crowded auditory was collected on the occasion, 
who testified their appreciation of the speakers powers by loud and contin- 
uous applause. There were able and well delivered essays by Messrs Ne- 
vers and Henry F. Kent, and a valedictory in verse far above mediccrity, by 
Mr. C. O. Richardson. But the gem of the evening was a debate, most ad. 
mirably conducted by Messrs P. E. Walden, D. T. Walden, Joseph C. Kent, 
and A, Fallon, the subject; ‘Would an extension of territory benefit the 
Union.” We have seldom listened with more interest to any exhibition of a 
similar character—the tact, ingenuity, and research displayed by the speak- 
ers was in the highest degree creditable to their talents—and they must 
have felt an honest pride in receiving the well merited tribute of applause 
so liberally bestowed upon their efforts. We cannot sufficiently commend 
to our young men the fostering of similar institutions in this city. Their 
practical uses must be apparent to any intelligent mind. They are in truth 
the nurseries of a mauly spirit, and the best preparatives for the active busi- 
iness of life that any young man of talent can engage in. 


Mrs. Gipson’s Scuoor in Bonp-street.—The friends of this most excel- 
lent seminary—one of the best in the city for the;instruction of young !adies; 
were highly gratified on Monday evening last by the indications of profi- 
ciency given by the pupils. The exhibition was attended by the parents of 
the scholars, and the friends ofthe accomplished family who are so ably and 
unostentatiously engaged ia the important duties of female education. We 
were particularly struck with the taste and judgment displayed in the elo- 
cutionary exercises, The pieces were selected with obvious reference to 
the ability of each speaker, and they were recited in the natural tones of the 
voice, without effort or affectation, but with admirable emphasis. 

The French dialogues were given in a sprightly and graceful manner, and 
the vocal music was charming. Altogether we traced throughout the even- 
ing the workings of an intelligent, kindly, and well sustained course of in- 
struction, fitted not only to store the mind, but to lend grace to the manners, 
and refinement to the heart, At the close, prizes were distributed by a ven- 
etable lady who has long been identified with some of the best institutions 
of the land; and the audience cordially responded to the remarks of Hugh 
Maxwell, Esq., who, in the name of all present, cougratulated the ladies of 
the institution upon the interest of the occasion, and the success which had 
crowned their faithful labours.—Evening Post. 








Tat Last Surrer, engraved by A. L. Dick. Alchough we believe that 
in point of time, we are somewhat behind many of our cotemporaries in 
noticing this exquisite specimen of art, yet would we not, on that account, 
be thought the less sensible of its surpassing merits. We do not believe that 
this or any other country van at this day boast ofa more finished production 
—it seems in all its parts perfect. A paltry engraving of the same subject 
must be familiar to most of our readers, but we would beg them not to con- 
found the two, this is just from the burin, and a copy of that made by Ra- 
pHAeEL Morgan from the original, which Sir Davip WiLxk1e pronounced so 
admirable, that it would give a posthumous existence to the master-piece of 
Lronarpvo pa Vinci “ long after the wall upon which it is painted has 
crumbled into dust.” The engravings of Morgan have now become so 
scarce and so dear, that they are only within the reach of the very wealthy, 
whilst the present one of Dick, is sold so low that it may be obtained by 
all. Wemay add a fact connected with the subject highly creditable to the 
Artists of this city. After Mr. Dick had been engaged on the engraving 
about two years, his eye sight became impaired and he eventually lost it.— 
The most eminent artists here, and Mr. Durand among the number, then 
voluntarily superintended and assissted in the completion of the plau. 

NEW WORKS, 

D. Appleton § Co., 200 Broadway, have sent forth “ Sketches of Mod” 
ern Literature, Eminent Literary Men,” being a gallery of literary por- 
traits, by George Gilfillan, in two volumes. Although Mr. Gilfillan is almost 
a stranger, he puts before us strong claims to acquaintanceship, and we feel 
well inclined to bid him welcome as a painter of character ; many of the 
portraits are drawn with great spirit, and coloured with force and brilliancy ; 
for instance, Jeffrey, Chalmers, Hazlitt, Wilson, Brougham, Macaulay, and 
John Gibson Lockhart—they are inveterate and speaking likenesses. We 
hold this to be a most valuable book, and we have much pleasure in recom- 
mending it to the reading world. 


“The Manual of Matrimony.” This little volame contains some whole. 
some hints, seasoned with piety, and may be read with advantage both by 
married and single. 


“ Chances and Changes.” Written for the purpose of inculcating mo- 
rality and religion. The author has not missed his aim, and this little book 
may serve the good cause, and be a guide through all the circumstances of 
this chequered life.—The author has very quaintly made a straw hat the 
means of communicating his views—novelty has charms. 


“ Christmas Holidays in Rome,” by the Rev. William Ingraham Kip — 
This is a well written book, and carries us to another region (still a Christian 
one) for rather the solemnities than the amusements of the merry season, but 
in its descriptions and observations it is of moment to those who have, and 
to those who have not visited mighty Rome and the Papal dominions, and 
is altogether a very agreeable volume. 

“An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine,” by John Henry 
Newman. 

Harper & Brothers. “ The Practical Astronomer,” by Thomas Dick, 
LL.D.—a volume full of valuable information, and curious research —shed- 
ding new light on science. Our limits will only permit us to add, that it 
contains a particular account of the Earl of Rosse’s large telescope and other 
topics connected with astronomy. 


The Library of Select Novels, No. 68, “ Ascanio, or the Sculptor's Ap- 
prentices.” This is a singular book, and records the singular life, adven- 
tures, and character of a most singular man. Its production has added 
another and a brighter leaf to the laurel crown of Alexander Dumas, and 
raised him as an author still higher in the annals of literary distinction. The 
translators have faithfully performed their task, and deserve honourable 
mention ; but our space will not allow us to indulge our wishes on a subject 
of such exceeding interest as Benvenuto Cellini and his times. 


No. 69—‘* The Lady of Milan,” by Mrs. Thomson. The reading world 
has spoken loudly of this lady's “‘ Widows and Widowers,” &c., and we 
cheerfully raise our still small voice in favour of the present volume, which 


must, we think, greatly contribute to the extension of her fame. 
No. 46 of the “ Jiluminated and new Pictorial Bible,” beautifal in type 
and illustration, is just received. 

Nos. 73 and 74 of the “ J//uminated and Illustrated Shakspeare,”’ have 
made their appearance from the ever teeming press of these spirited pub- 
lishers, 

No. 3 of the “ Wander 


ing Jew,” superbly illustrated, is before us 


We select the f 


} 
ber 








ollowing from Appleton’s Literary Bulletin for Decem- 


A third edition.—The history of Oregon and California, and the other 
(Accompanied witha 
geographical view and a map of those countries, and a number of docu 


the hearers, Shakspeare is thus made a great moral teacher to thousands. a - . , 3 
a ne arene a , ments as proot and illustrations of the history. By George Greenhow, 
> Or o* ery se e a . . rey “ar % acl ig 1) it attr 2 , *. Pom ™ ~"" . . . _ “c 7 . , 
who would otherwise be debarred from approaching him in his true char ransiator and librarian to the Department of Statet of the United States 
acter. | One handsome 8yo. volume, price $2 50. 





ThesChristmas Holidays in Rome —By the Rev. W.T. Kip, M.A. au- 
thor of “The Double Witness of the Church.” “The Lenten Fast,” &c. 
One bandsome 12 mo. vol., [ready about 10th.] ; 

The Manual of Matrimony, and Connubial Companion, Gathered to- 
gether for the safety of the single and the weal of the wedded. By a bach- 
elor 


A Book of Christmas Carols. Printed in the illuminated style with 24 
beautiful ee en gold. ied from the choicest manu 
, preserved in the ] Museum, and with four 

of [ viz.: The angels appearing 

. The annan- 


-gone time—gems 
now given to them. 
w copies antiqae mo- 


ofa 
4to., elegantly bound, price $6. 


Appleton’s new standard edition. The Book of Common Prayer, of the 
Protestant church of the United States, in five varieties of sizes, 
by Overbeck, or in rich silk velvet with gold gilt 


edition, with the plates redrawn and much improved : 
merican ston he in their Native een, a 
C. Embury. With twenty plates ts, carefully coloured nature ; 
and idasibe views of theie localities, from drawings taken on the spot by 
E. W. Whitefield. One elegant quarto volume. printed on the finest paper, 
and richly bound, price $6 ; morocco, extra $7 50. 

History of New Netherlands; or, New York under the Dutch. By E B. 
O’Callagan, is now ready. One handsome 8vo. vol. 


Akey to the exercises on Ollendorff’s new method of learning to read, 
write, and speak the German language. One vol., 12mo. uniform with the 

immat. Price 65c. 

A complete miniature library. Comprising the best works of the most 
shee: 2 authors, in prose and poetry, pa lished in an elegant form, with a 
beautiful frontispiece to each. The fo are comp! in the series: 
Lalla Rookh by Thomas Moore, 37 1-2; I Melodies, 37 1-2; Night 
Thoughts by mas Young, 37 1-2; History of Rasselas by Dr. Johnson, 
Hanaah More,75;,Songe of, he Aflctions by Mre. Homane,31 1-4, Ueetl 
Hannah More, 75 ; Affecti rs. Hemans, 31 1-4; Use 
Letter Writer, copied from the best sources, 37 1-2; Sacra Privata, by Bish- 
op Wilson, 31 1-4; ‘The James Thomson, 37 12; Gems from 
American Poets, 37 1-2; Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver Goldsmith, 37 1-2, 
Essays on Various Subjects, by Oliver Goldsmith, 37 1-2 ; Exiles of Siberia; 
b Cotton, 31 1-4; Pure Gold, by eminent writers, 311-4; Paul and 
Vir inia, by St. Pierre, 31 1-4; Scripture Promises, by Samuel Clarke, D. D. 
37 fo ; Course of Time, by Robert Pollok, 37 1-2. ; 

Wiley § Putnam. Nos. 41 and 42 of the “ Library of Choice Reading,” 
containing “ Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell” —parts 1 and 2 of 
volume 2. These keep ample pace with those previously published. 

“ Library uf American Books,” No. II , “ The Pilgrim in the Shadow 
of the Jungfrau,” by George B. Cheever, D.D . is quite equal to the au- 
thor’s former work. 

No. 10, “ The Alps and the Rhine,” beautifully described, by J. T. 
Headley, and well worth a glance from the lovers of the “ Mountain and 
Flood.” 

“ Memoirs of Father Ripa,” during thirteen years residence at the Conrt 
of Pekin, in the service of the Emperorof China; with an account of the 
foundation of the College for the education of young Chinese at Naples — 
Selected and translated from the Italian, by Fortunato Prandi. This work 
forms No. — of Wiley § Putnam's Library of Choice Reading 

William Taylor, No. 2 Astor House, has just published No. | of the 
“* Modern Standard Drama,” edited by Epes Sergeant, Esq. It is well got 
up, nicely bound, and containing a Portrait of Mrs. Mowatt. 


No. 3 of the “ dllwstrated Magazine” has been issued. The matter ig 
well selected, and the engravings deserving of great praise. — 

“ The Christian Parlour Magazine, and the Mother's Magazine,” for 
January, from the office of D. Mead, 141 Nussau Street, are before us, 
adorued with two beautiful engravings. 

J. Distarnel, No. 102 Broadway, New York, has published a guide be- 
tween Washington, New York, and Boston. It is accurate in its descriptions 
and distances, and no traveller should be withouta copy. It is a emall 
pocket volume of 62 pages. 

“ The American Pockel Almanack,” and the “ United States Almanack 
and National Register,” for 1846. 


We have also received from the same publishers a view of T'rinity 
Church and of the Custom House, both correctly and well executed. 

We have just received the January number of “ Arthur's Magazine.” — 
lts contents are varied and amusing, and it is embellished with four beauti- 
fal engravings.—Ferrett & Co., No. 237 Broadway. 

“ The Youth’s Cabinet,” an old work ina new form, and designed to be 
in future published in monthly numbers, devoted to the youthful branches 
of society. 

“ The Columbian Magazine,” vol. 5, No. 1, is received. The general 
contents and engravings fully maintain the excellence of its character, which 
has always rendered it so acceptable to the public. Israel Post publisher. 


THE DRAMA. 

Park Tueatre.—“ Amilie” was produced on Monday night, and we re- 
gret to say, but with equivocal success. The truth is, it wanted the attrac- 
tion that once surrounded in the young and lovely Sheriff, and the fine rich 
tenor vf Wilson, We might perhaps add, that a severer musical taste had 
grown up in this city since ite first production at tLe old National. 

Mrs. Seguin gave passages of the heroine with great artistical skill, and 
sweetness, but failed in rendering those difficult and brilliant points of the 
music in which the great charm of Amilie consists. This lady comparatively 
fails in the dramatic embodiment of her masic, and is therefore deficient in 
the higher qualifications of a prima donna.—Mr. Seguin resumed his origi- 
nal part of Count Von Tiemer, which he played and sang with his usual ex- 
cellence—although we confess that Mr. Seguin, to our mind, is more at 
home in such parts as Devil’s Hoof, thanin the Count. There is a stiffness 
and a laboured expression in the Count that detracts from the merit of the 
performance. 

Mr. Fraser must have recalled Wilson back to every one who saw the 
original Jose Speckerbacker ; and to the disadvantage of the present repre- 
sentative of the part. Mr. Fraser is not a legitimate tenor, aud the music 
of Amilie severely tried his powers. Mr. Delivante, as Paul Pesta, had 
little to do, but in the chorusses and concerted pieces he rendered efficient 
aid. Mr. Pearson as Ander! Brenner, was lamentably defective. 

Miss Moss became the Hostess of the Golden Grapes, in consequence. 
we suppose, of the absence of Mrs Knight from ber duties, whose late loss 
of an only cbild, a highly promising and amiable girl, will for some time 
incapacitate her for her professional labours We missed this talented ac- 
tress much in the Bohemian Girl, and Miss Moss's Lelia did not reconcile 
us to her loss in Amilie. 

The chorusses are respectable and efficient, and the piece is tolerably 
well put upon the stage, but the general effect of the opera bas not been 

strikiug. 1t affords only another proof to the many which has been palpa - 
bly presenting itself for some time past, that the sun of mediocrity is set at 
the Park. We well know the difficulties Mr. Simpson has to encounter in 
obtaining the first rate European talent, but it is very evident that nothing 
short of that calibre of talent can draw at the Park. 

Whether the public mind is sufficiently prepared to give up the star sys- 
tem and support the Park management in the experiment of depending, upon 
a sterling stock company, and the production of pieces, ina style commen- 
surate with ibe improved accessories the stage now presents, is perhaps a 
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ment of the Park are numerous, but we yet think that energetic 

on the part of Mr. Simpson may yet overcome these difficulties. Every 
season must press them more palpably upon the mind, and the remedy, we 
should suppose, will naturallly present itself to his experience. 

On Wednesday the Keans cornmence their farewell engagement, prcvioug 
to their departure from the South, when the long-promised revival of Rich- 
ard 3d will take place. 

The production of this tragedy will form quite anerain the dramatic 
annals of this city. We have good authority for stating, that nothing 
equal to it has ever been presented in this country. It is not alone the gor- 
geous costumes and beautifully-executed scenery, that will constitute the 
sole interest of the revival—but it is the fidelity and care bestowed on 
every minutia of the scenes, all of which are transcripts from authentic 
copies. A succession of faithfai historical tableaux will be given, possese- 
ing the highest interest, from their accredited fidelity. Mr. Kean has car- 
ried this correctness so far, that even the coats-of-arms worn by the prin- 
cipal characters, are emblazoned with strict attention to the heraldic devi- 
ces belonging to each character. 

The implements of warfare are likewjse copied from the weapons then 
in use. Equal care has been extended to the banners, &c—and the scene- 
ry, which will be entirely new, will be correct pictorial representations 
of the places represented, as they uppeared during Richard's reign. 

Of the performance we shall hereafter speak—but all remember the 
brilliant impersonation of Richard by Charles Kean, and we feel pertect- 
ly safe in predicting, that Mrs. Kean’s Queen Elizabeth will be a beauti- 
ful piece of acting. -—— 

The managers have not found it necessary to resort to any special novelties 
on the occasion, their old favourite stock pieces presenting sufficient attrac- 
tion for the holiday folks. 

Novelties are announced as being in preparation at all the houses. Mitch 

ell we perceive has a new Fairy Extravaganza nearly ready, and we have 
no doubt but that the gorgeous pageant of Richard at the Park will be con- 
verted to his advantage as well as to Mr. Simpson’s. 


AcencyRevoxep.—Mr. J. P. Livingston is informed that, from and afte, 
this date, the authority given to him to act as an agent for this paper, is re. 
voked, and no receipt given by him will be acknowledged by me. 

J. 8. BARTLETT, Proprietor. 


PARK THEATRE. 


Monday—Last night of the Operatic Trou Benefit of Mrs Seguin—The Opera o 
"THE POSTILLION. . eaerics 
. With other Entertainments. 
T uesday—Will be pertormed, 
A FAVOURITE OPERA. 
. With other Entertainments. 
Wednesday —F irst night of the Fagegement of Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean, 
i RICHARD THE THIRD. 
Richard..... Mr. Kean | Queen seosevesesMrs, Kean 
With other Entertainments. 
Mr. and Mrs. C, Kean will perform every evening during the week. 





OSTON STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail 
: Steam Ships Acadia and Hibernia, will leave Boston, for the above ports, as fol- 
iow 


S: 

Acadia, William Harrison, Esq., Commander. Janu 1, 1946 
Hibernia, Alex’r Ryrie, Esq., ommander. Donventy 1, 1846 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax, $20. Apply toD. BRIGHAM Jn., Agnt 


N. B.—No Berth secured until paid for No. 6 Wall-stecet 
UST PUBLISHED, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS STERLING.—Dedicated wi 
mission, to the ae Honourable Lore Stanley, Secretary for the Colonies. 
A NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF HORACE 
With copious ENGLIisH Nores, and an HisroricaL, MyTHOLOGICAL, and GEOGRAPHICAL 


INDEX 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, Esa. 


By 
ae a Sepeene College, Cambridge ; Head Master of the Central Academy, Prince 


Published by J. D. Haszard, Royal Gazette Office, Charlottetown. 
. (Letter fiom the Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia.) ~ 
Dear Sir, Halifax, November 3d, 1845. 

Your letter of September 29th, was forwarded to me when I was several hundred 
miles from this place ; and on my return to town, afew days ago, J found the copies you 
forwarded of your Horace, and English Reader, which I have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing most creditable to Charlottetown, in every respect. It will give me pleasure to as- 
cody and \ a For the copies you have kindly sent me, I beg you to accept my 

s' nks. 

I have the piper of knowing Dr. Anthon, and his edition of Horace, which has much 
to recommend it. I have requested Dr. M‘Cauley to look critically through yours, as bis 
recommendation of it after such review, will be valuable. 

It has for sometime been a subject of gratification to me that Charlottetown has been 
ssion of the means of such instruction as you have brought within the reach of 
her people ; and | regret that any circumstances should make it desirable to you to 
change your place ef le ; and still more, that heavy domestic affliction should be the 
most prominent among those circumstances. 
With very sincere wishes for Bo Brosperity and usefulness, 
I am, Dear Sir 


Your obliged and faithful servant, 


th per- 


E. R. Humphreys, Esq. Joun Nova Scorta. 
(Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Dr. M‘Cauley, President of King’s College, Windsor.) 
“Allow me to return you my best thanks for the volumes which you have been so obliging 
as to present tome. The Reaper is avery useful little work, in an improved edition ; 
and the Horace appears to be a judicious compendium of the best notes of Doering, and 
others, with original matter, and in a wonderfully small compass. The mechanical execu- 
tion of the volumes also is very creditable, and I hope they may meet with extensive cir 
culation. From some papers which the Bishop sent me last winter, I saw that you 
ay — the very best sources of information among the German and English Critics.’ 

y2 St. 





ROSPECTUS OF THE SECOND SERIES OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SCIENCE AND ARTS, to be conducted by Prof. Silliman, Jr. and James D. 
Dana, at New Haven, Conn. 

This new series is commenced on the first of January, 1846, and will be published in six 
—_— anhually, namely, in January, March, May, July, September, and November, of 
each year. 

Eacb number will contain from 140 to 150 pages, making annually two volumes of 420 
te 450 pages each, fully illustrated by engravings, as the subject may require. The price 
will be five dollars a year in advance. 

This Journal is intended to be a faithful record of American and Foreign Science. The 

‘ Scientific Intelligence,” will contain a summary of the Progress of Physical Science at 
home and abroad. The aid of the most able collabarators has been secured in ca ying 
out the plan, and we trust the “ Journal” will commend itself to a large class of readers. 

A greatly increased subscription, (over that which the First Series of 50 Volumes could 
number,) is required to sustain the expense of a more frequent issue and the reduction of 

rice. 

The most liberal discounts will be made to those who will act efficiently as agents in 
procuring new subscribers. r 

The New Series will afford a fresh starting point for those who have not been subscri- 
bers to the First Series, and the aid of all such is invited as a tribute to the cause of useful 
knowledge, and to the fielag reputation of our country. 

Itis our design to make this Journal as popular and valuable as possi'ile. The present 
system of reduced postage, will take it to any part oi the cuntinent for ten cents per num- 


r. 

Remittances and communications may be made by mail, addressed to the Editors of the 
American Jeurwal of science, New Haven, Connecticut Complete sets of the First Series 
of 50 vols. can be had on application to B. Silliman. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts first appeared in July, 1818. Forty nine vol 
umes. hav+ been published, and the fiftieth volume, to consist of a general index of the en- 
tire series, 1. in the course of preparation, and will be printed as soon as possible. These 
fifty volumes, coeval with nearly a generation of men, cover a very ir:portant period in 
the history of the science and the arts of this country and of the wor!d, and must ever re- 
main an important work of reference. 

Agents in New York, C. 8. Francis & Co. and Wile 


Brown and Otis & Broaders ; Philadelphia, Carey and Hart and Batemon A. Hitchman ; 
Albany, W. C. Little. j 


j. 1, 1m. 
TGH_SCHOOL OF MONTREAL.—Directors.—The tionourable Georg® 
Moffatt, David Torrance, Esq., Dr. M’Culloch, Benjamin Hwimes, Esq., William 
Murray, Esq., J. J. Day, Ee.) or Savage, <" Charles Geddes, Esq., B. H. 
moine, isq., ir. Campbell, . C. Meredith, Esq. William Lunn, Esq., James Ferrier, 
8q-5 oung, > 

Secreiary and ‘Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq., Rector—The Rev. G. F. Simpson. M.A., 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (late Principal of Hull College, England.) Second 
Master—Mr. T. A. Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Edinburgh.) Writ- 
ing and Arithmetical Master—Mr, George H. Gordon, (late of the Madras College, St. 
Andrews, Scotland.) Assistant Masters—Mr. 8S. Phillips (late of the Quebec Classical 
School), and M. Bowman. French Master—Mons. L. Potet, Professeur de la Faculte des 
Lettres de Paris. Drawing +r Y Duncan. 

The School consists of two Brancli®’, the HIGHER and the PREPARATORY. At the 
former, the subjects taught are READING, WRITING, the LATIN, GREEK, and 
FRENCH languages, ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ARITH. 

-KEEPING ; the ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS and NATU 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Preparatory Branch is formed for Boys from six to sight years of age, who will be 

taught READING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC, and GEOGRAPHY. 

ne Yearly Payment for each Pupil attending the Highest Branch, is £10, and for the 
Preparatory, £6. ‘One half payable at the opening of the School after the Summer Holi- 
days, and the other half upon the Ist of Ft ebruary. 

A Pupil entering the School between the regular terms, will be charged for the Higher 
Branch, 20s., and for the Preparatory, 12s., per month. 

Lessons in DRAWING are given on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. 
will be an extra charge for this class, 

A monthly report of each Pupil is furnished to his Parent or Guardian. 

There is a general Examination of the School at the end of the Session, when prizes ar- 
— amongst the Pupils ofeach class, according to their proficiency and good con- 
duct. 

The Rector, Second Master, and Mr. Phillips, receive Boarders. 

D. DAVIDSON, Secretary. 
ablsts 
EW YORK BOOK BINDERY, 114 Fulton Street.—All descriptions of 
Plain and Elegant Book Binding executed with neatness and dispatch. 

In this establishment particular attention is given in selecting the best of materials, and 
the most substantial wor ‘manship. 

Librarians and Gentiemen having Libraries will find it to their advantage to call and ex- 
amine for themselves, at 114 Fulton Street; Specimens of Binding in all the varions 
styles of Sheep, Calf, Russia, Morocco and Velvet Bindings. EDWARD WALKER, 

E. W.., has constantly on band an extensive assortment of American and English Stand- 
ard and Pictorial Works, School Books, Bibles, Prayer and Hymn Books ; Blank Book 


and Putnam ; Boston, Little & 





There 


Montreal, September 21. 1844. 








and Counting House Stationery. dec 133m. 


The holidays have produced the usual beneficial effects on the theatres. 


deseivedly attained a standing and reputation it had not previously engoyed. 


January 3 


CENTRAL ACADEMY.—PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
ae ony $, Esq., late of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Fiard Master —John ‘Arbuckle, Esq., M.A. 
of the French Language.—M. Nelis. 
Professor of the German Language.—The Head Master. 


TERMS. 
Dollars per annum. 


ils—14 Dollars. 
Prong an German.--8 Dollars each. 


The course of instruction given in this Inst prehends the 
which are read in the English Universities to the end of the Junior Sophister 
ear, together with French and German, and all the branches of a sound English educa- 

The efficient state of this Seminary may be inferred from the subjoined Testimonials. 

COPIES OF TESTIMONIALS. 
His EXceLLency Sin Hexxy Vere Huntiey, LievreNant Governor, 

My Dear Sir—In reply to your letter of the 4th instant, 1 nesting une bal ra in 
ions with respect to the present consition of the Central’ hoademy. and the discharge of 
your duties in the tion you fill as Head Master of that Institution, I have to assure 
you of the unq ed pleasure I feel in being called upon to bear testimony upon this 
iors, because, p' to t arrival in this Isiand, the Central Academy fall- 
eninto such degradation, ilies preferrsd sending their sons for the pur- 
pose of education to teachers in Cha town ; and, conseq ’ ts 
of the Academy were diminished in number to less than half of those now under your 
charge: At the period I allude to, there appeared to be neither ee a moral, nor 

zealously or properly Gonerot Indeed, insubor tion and disre- 
a 


class’ instruc 
gard of authority and of character seemed to prev: 

T have now the very gratifying task of stating that this ruinous want of system has been, 
by you, totally overthrown ; and a system, by you, established of a nature the most op- 
posite : and I must add that, under your control, the Central Academy has not only re- 
gained the students who had been withdrawn, but has also acquired many others; a 
clear proof of the estimation in which your exertions and abilities are held. I think it 
right to enclose an extract from the S h Taddre » in March last, u this subject 
to the Houses of Legislature.* Believe me, Dear Sir, Your ve a Serv’t, 

E. R. Humphreys, Esq., i. V. HUNTL Y¥, Lt. Gov. 


entral . 
* The fuilowing is the extract alluded to :—“ It is with the si t gratification that I 
notice the advance of the educational Institutions throughout this Island ; 1 feel it my 
especial duty to observe upon the unwonted position to which the Central Academ 


attained under the reorganization in its system lately introduced and carried out 1 th 
great zeal.” 


itution com: Classics and Math- 
ers 





Tue Cuier Justice or Prince Epwarp IsLanp. 

I have much pleasure in certifying that Mr. Edward R. Humphreys, Head Master of 
the Central Academy in this Island, conducted that Institution with great zeal and 
ability ;—that his high classical attainments, indefatigable personal exertions, and Met 
judi anag t, to his exemplary moral character, have mainly contribut- 
ed to raise that Institution to a high rank in public estimation, andmuch advance its pros- 


perity. 

1 also certify that Mr. Humphreys has, by his lite productions and other exertions, 
Sey instrumental in | mr = cause of education generally throughout this 
8 . J. j 

Chief Justice of Prince Edward Island, and President of the 
oard of Governors and Trustees of the Central Academy. 

Mt. Edward, 12th August, 1845. 

Tue HonovraBLe R Hopcson, ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
. Charlottesowa, P. E, Island, 13th August, 1845. 

My Dear Sir—In reply to your note of this date, I beg to say that it affords me great 
satisfaction to be enabled to state that since you have filled the situation of Head Muster 
of this Island, the Institution has prospered amazingly, and that you have raised its char- 
acter, as a seminary of education, in the estimation both of its Governors, and of the Pub- 
lic at large, from a very low one, to one of the very highest Saetee— et Te talents as 
a Classical scholar--your general acquirements -admirable system and mode of communi- 
cating the knowiedge you possess, and your gentlemanly conduct and character, have 
alone been the means, undet Providence, of working the gr eat change in the Institution : 
and I may likewise add, that you have conferred lasting benefits upon this community, by 
your published educational works, which evince talent of the highest order, and bear am- 
ple testimony to the veracity of this my opinion. 

1 can have no objection to your using this note in any way you may deem conducive to 
your views, B elieve me to remain, Yours very ent 

R. HODGSON, 





One of the Governors of the Central Academy ; Presidentof the 

Legislative Council, and Her Majesty’s Attorney 

General for P. E. Island. 

Hon, JosePpH Pope, SPEAKER OF THE House oF ASSEMg~Y. 

Ihave much satisfaction in bearing testimony to the unwearied zeal and y 
with which Mr. Edward R. Humphreys has, since his appointment in 1844, discharged 
the important duties of Head Master of the Central Academy of this Island, whereby he 
has succeeded in raising the character of that Institution in Public estimation, to a degree 
heretofore unattained ; whilst his unremitting exertions in the cause of general education 
throughout this Colony, have been such as to confer much benefit on the community 

at large. JOSEPH POPE, 

Speaker of the House of Assembly of Prince Edward Island; 

Member of the Executive Council; and one of the 


Trustees of the Central Acadeiay. 
Bedeque, P. E. Island, August 12th, 1845. 


Tue Hon. T. H. Havitanp, CoLontaL SECRETARY. 

It affords me much satisfaction to be enabled to contribute my testimony to the benefi- 
cial effects which have resulted trom the unwearied zeal, and assiduity, and ability, with 
which Mr. Edward Rupert Humphreys has conducted the Central Academy of this Is- 
land, since his appointment as Head Master of that Establishment in 1944. 

To him alone is due the credit of having placed the Institution in that high position 
which it at present possesses, and which promises fruits of permanent advantage to the 
Eduzsational interests of this Colony. ® 

The classical acquirements of Mr. Humphreys, are amply tested by the literary works 
which have been produced by him, some of which have passed through the press of this 
Island. T. H. HAVILAND, 

Colonial Secretary of Prince Edward Island. 
Tue Hon. Cuarves HENSLEY. 

Dear Sir—I have much Plesenre in testifying to your very able and zealous exertions, as 
Secretary of the Board of Education, to improve and organize a better system of Educa- 
tion in this Island : but I am more particularly concerned in bearing witness to your suc- 
cessful labours in the Central Academy, which, und+r your superinte: dance, has most 


reat abilit 


I am, Dear Sir, Very faithfully yours, 
CHARLES HENSLEY, 
Vice Pres’t of the Trustees of the Central Academy, and a Member of the 
Executive Council. 
Tue Rev. Dr. JENKINS, ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSARY. 
Charlottetown, August 13th, 1845. 

My Dear Sir—As 1 have no official connection with the Central Academy,and never have 
attended any of the stated Public Examinations of the pupils, I cannot give you so full and 
satisfactory a certificate asI could wish. 

At the same time I consider myself fully authorised in stating that the Academy has at- 
tained a high character and standing since it has been placed under your m ent. 
better system of instruction has been introduced, comprehending a greater variety of Ed- 
ucational branches, and a higher range of literature. 

The discipline and moral training of the pupils, I have occasion to know, have been 
much improved. ’ 

_ With my son John’s progress, whi!st he was your pupil, I have every reason to feel sat- 

isfied, and am truly grateful we pees kindness and attention to him. 

am, Dear Sir, Very faithfully yours, 
he Cc. JENKINS, 

. Rector and Eccl. Commissary. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Wiceins, Rector or Richmond Parisn. 

P St. Eleanor’s, P. E. Island, 25th Joly 1845. 

_ My Dear Sir, In reply to your question—“ Do you think that the system of ducation 

in Prince Edward Island has undergone any improvement since my arrival here ?”—I 
am happy to say, J think it has undergonea very marked improvement. 

From a residence of fifteen years asa Missionary in this Colony, I have had every op- 
feb 9 he acquainted with the system (or I would rather say, want of sys- 
tem) of Education in this Island. Up to the time of your arrival, the Central Academy 
appeared to me to be in a most inefficient state ; but since it has been under your care 
it has acquired a reputation inferior to that of no establishment of the kind, with which 
am acquainted in the Colonies. 

common District Schools also—from your laudable exertions as Secretary of the 

Board of Education, in sifting the qualifications of Teachers, and from the School-books 

that you have published, and other wise brought into circulation among them,—are also 
ba? materially ay em in their tone and character. Lae 

ou are quite at liberty to use this communication in any way in which it may have a 

taneney to promote your views. 

pe umphreys, Esq. 
t. 


E. R. Humphreys, Esq., &c. &e. 


Believe me, my Dear Sir, bg? faithfully yours, 
A. V. G. WIGGINS, . 
Rector of Richmond Parish. 





yp a BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No 11 Wall street.—Th 

Company offers the following advantages to the public. 

LIVES ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. 

The premium if over $50 may be paid } in cash, and } in a secured note at 12 months, 
bearing 6 per cent interest, or it may be paid money or quarterly. 

No person is liable beyond the amount of his premium. 

pow woman may insure the life of her husband free from any demands of bis 
creditors. 

There will be an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing in- 
terest at 6 per cent, which interest is payable annually in cash, 

The insured can at any time borrow of the Company “* of the amount of their 


script. 

DIRECTORS. 
Robert L. Patterson, 
Seth Low, 
Chas. S. Macknett, 
Thomas B. Segur, 
Marcus L. Ward, 


Edward Anthony. 
ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President. 


Rensselaer Havens, 
Guillaume Merle. 
Wm. A. F. Pentz, 
Lewis C. Grover, 
Henry McFarlan, 
m. M. Simpson, 


BENJ. C. MILLER, Secretary, 
JOS. L. LORD, Agent, 


JAMES STEWART, M. D. 
(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical Examiner, at the office daily, from 2 to 3 o’clock. 


RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100. 
| | | 
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EGAL NOTICE.—CALLAGHAN AND HOFFMANN, Attornies and Counsellors 
at Law, and Solicitors and Counsellors in Chancery, 144 Pine Street, New York, 

Having associated themselves in the practice of the profession in all its branches, are now 
prepared to attend to the Enforcing of Claims,Conveyancing of all kinds, Execution of Commis- 
sions for the Examination of IVitnesses, and ail other matters connected with the profession 
generally ; and at the same time intimate that as Mr. Hoffmann has fot several vears prac- 
tised at the Bar of one of the British Colonies, which has rendered him familiar with the rules 
and practice of the English Courts, the firm will also be happy to negotiate the business claims 
or correspondence of parties requiring professional assistance, either in Great Britain, the. 
Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, or the 
Colonies geueraily. 

N. B.— One or other of the firm will always be in attendance at the office during business hours 
REFERENCES.—Ogden Hoffman. E sq., Counsellor aml Advocate, 11 Wall Street, N. 
—J. W. Metcalf, Esq., United States District Clerk, City Hall, N. ¥.—Bache M’Evers, 
Esq., Cmmission Merchants, 50 Wall Street, N. ¥Y.—Strachan & Scott, Merchant, 51 Wil- 

Street. N. ¥.—David L. Sayre, Merchant, 74 From Street, N. Y. 025 Sim. 
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A CARD. 


Mrs. W. D. Green, 
PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, 
1in Street, (one deor above A. Duvall’s Drug Store.) Richmond. 





